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THE OLD SERIES CONTAINED WAWeYORK, SATURDAY, DBCBIU 
BLP BRATGRB. hand. And they let themselves be loaded with chains, them, and their wives, 








a their ampere and those who had said, We are kings, dug, as it were, a 
- uge cavern, and they shut up in it the whole human race, even as animals are 
A FALLEN FLOW ER. shut within a stable. And the tempest drove away the clouds, and the thunder 
And thus, alas! sweet rose-bud flower, rolled, and I heard a voice saying, The serpent has vanquished for the second 
Thy blossoms meet decay— time, but not forever. After that I beard only a confused sound of voices of 
Neglected in thy fading hour— laughter, of sighs, and of blasphemies!” And I understood that there was tobe 
Forsaken—cast away— | areign of Satan before the reignof God. And I wept, and I hoped. And the | 
Without one heart or tendril tie | Vision which I saw was true, for the reign of Satan is accomplishing, and the 
To feel regret when thou dost die! reign of God will also be accomplished «And those who said, We are kings, 
Whene’er the beautiful’s no more, | willin their turn be shut in the cavern together with the serpent ; and mankind 
How soon art thou forgot wet mayo ‘and it will be even as another birth—as the passage from death | 
| to life, men. 


By those who fondly once before | op ; of , 
Dil tigenbak ait db wet’ he above gives an idea of what may be called the visions; our next illus- 
So thus it is, when thy fair leaves wales the apothegms : 
De droop, like heaaty when it grieves. Chap. V.—When ye see a man led unto the prison, or unto punishment, be | 
not in haste to say that was a wicked man, who had sinned against mankind. 
For peradventure it may be a righteous man—one who had desired to serve 
men, and who is punished by their oppressors. When you see a people loaded 
with chains, and delivered over unto the executioner, be not in haste to say, this 
But far too soon were fied; was a turbulent people, who desired to trouble the peace of the earth. For 
And cold seems now to you and me peradventure it was a martyr people, who perished for the good of the human | 
This world estranged from sympathy. race. Eighteen centuries have passed away since, in a city of the east, the 
Come to this heart, thou little blight— pontiffs and the kings nailed upon across, after that he had been beaten with 
A heart facailiae with euch fowers— | rods, a rebel and a blasphemer—so called they him. The day of his death there | 
And I will weep one tear to-night— was great fear in hell, and great joy in heaven: for the blood of the just had 
A tribute that it often pours— | saved the world.” 
O'er flowers that promised once to bloom— Resignation to the will of God is finely inculcated in the following parable:— | 
Endearments tov, that deck the tomb. T.S.P. * Chap. XXIV.—It was a winter night. The wind whistled around, and the 
| snow whitened the roofs. Beneath one of these roofs, in a narrow chamber, | 
“FOR EVER, DEAREST,—YES FOR EVER.” | were seated, working with their needles, a woman with white hair, and a young , 
When first thy heavenly eyes of blue }woman. And, from time to time, the aged woman warmed her thin hands over 
In playfel fondaces cnened ou trine, | a little pan of coals. A lamp of clay lighted the miserable room, and a ray of 
I loved thee—bet I sceresty bnew the lamp had just died away on an image of the Virgin, hung upon the wall 
That all my foolish heart was thine, And the young maiden, raising her eyes, watched for some moments in silence 
My feulings Sow ne teneus eat tall ; the women with the white hair ; then she said unto her, ‘My mother, you have 
From thee my thoughts no power can sever ; not always been thus destitute.’ And there was inexpressible sweetness and | 
Deep in my breast thy form shall dwell, tenderness in her voice. And the woman with white hair replied, ‘My daugh- 
For ever, dearest—yes, for ever! 


Thy fate is mine, sweet budlet flower, 
Whose sunny days have sped 
With hopes that blossom’d one brief hour, 





ter, God is the master; what he does is well done.’ Having said these words, 
she held her peace for a space, and then continued. ‘ When I lost your father, 
it seemed unto me as 4 sorrow which could not be comforted. Yet you remain- 
ed unto me; but then I thought of one thing only. Since I have thought that 
he lived; and since, as in this poverty, his heart would have broken. Then I 
knew that God had been good unto him.’ The young maiden answered nothing ; 
but she bowed her head, and some tears, which she sought to hide, fell on the 

All...all...my thoughts were with thee ever ; lieen which she held in her hand. ‘Then said her mother, ‘God, who was good 
Thy form a brightly beaming star, “santo him, has been good unto os. For what have we wanted, when many want 

That never left me—Ob! no, never ! for allt It is true that we have needed to do with but a little, and that little 
to gain by our labour; but this little, has it not sufficed unto us, and have not 
all, even from the beginning, been condemned to live by the work of their 
hands? Gud in his goodness has given us our daily bread, and how many have 
none '—a shelter, while many know not where to lay their head! He has 
given thee unto me, my child; wherefore should I complain?’ At these last 
| words the young maiden was moved, and she fell at her mother’s knees, and 


They told me I must quit thy side, 
Alas! they force me far away, 
And soon the murmuring waters wide 
Lightly around my vessel play ; 
But as she bore me distant far, 


When loud the awful tempest raged, 

While breaking round the angry water, 
Or fiercely in the fight engaged, 

When battle wrought her work of slaugiter... 
Thy form was present to my sight, 

No fears my thoughts from thee could sever ; 
Within my breast a cheering light, 

That ne’er forsook me...Oh! no, never! 








| mother forced herself to uplift her voice. ‘My daughter,’ said she, ‘ happiness 
. is not to possess much, but to hope and to love much. Our hope is not here 
below, nor yet our love; and if they are, it is but in passing. After God, you 


THE WORDS OF A BELIEVER. | are my all in this world; but this world vanisheth like unto a dream ; and there- 


BW Bt, Us 


| for my aged gr 








Paroles d'un Croyant: the Words of a Believer Par |'Abbé de la Mennais. | 
Pp. 216. Paris, 1833; La Haye, 1834, chez G. Verolort; London, Dulau | 
and Co. 

No work has for years produced the sensation of the one now before us. 

Edition after edition has been produced, and upwards of a hundred thousand 
copies sold. The Pope has issued a bull condemning the book, and forbidding | 
its perusal. (‘* What an excellent advertisement !"’ Mr. Bentley would ex- | 
claim). In our own country the current report was, that its contents had con- 
verted the infamous Carlile to Christianity ; and the mere fact of his having 
republished it led to its having a bad name at once. This, however, was and is 
extreme injustice. The Abbéde la Mennais is obviously not only a just and | 
benevolent, but a pious man. The precepts of his work breathe the purest | 
spirit of Christian ty ; and whatever the Pope may discover, we do not think 
that our church will find in these pages any thing inconsistent with her own | 
doctrine. Religious expressions that inculcate love of God, peace on earth, 
and good-will to all men, only repeat the very letter of the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘The soundness of judgment in the political portion we are more in- | 
clined to doubt. That man has oppressed man from the earliest time is a fact | 
none can deny; but there is manifest absurdity in representing this as the con- 
sequence of an ancient and organised conspiracy. The strong, it is true, have 
crushed the weak, and the rich triumphed over the poor; but this has resulted 
from no long-continued plan,—the strong of thie season are the weak of the 
next, and the rich of to-day are the poor of to-morrow. Mortality lays no 
foundation save on shifting sands. Therefore the Abbe's picturesque allegories 
of crowned heads combining in night and solitude against the general welfare | 
of the human race do not even shadow forth the truth in a glass darkly. Still, 
such pictures are not without their advantage—they awaken attention ; and 
there are yet among us a thousand throned prejudices which only need light to 
be cast upon them and they are destroyed for ever. The great characteristics 
of this work are poetry and enthusiasm ; its style is modelled on that of the 
Old Testament, and it has both great beauty and power. To our Gallic peigh- 
bours, less versed than ourselves in the Scriptures, the oriental eloquence of 
these ‘‘ Words of a Believer” must have had much of the charm of novelty. | 
Society, also, is there in a state to have a greater effect produced by such a per- 
formance than with us. ur belief is more fixed and steadfast—we are more 
accustomed to religious works; and, above all, we do not yield so readily to 
excitement. The fervour inspired by the Abbé’s impassioned denunciations 
with us strikes ina more settled atmosphere. We are more likely to examine 
“the Words” as a beautiful religious poem, which it is, than to consider it a 
yet unopened chapter of Revelations, or a last remnant of prophecy. We shall 
first translate a portion, to give a general idea of the book, and next point at- 
tention to particular parts 





“Chap. II]. —And I was transported ia the spirit to the times of old, and the | 


land was fair, and rich, and fertile; and its inhabitants lived happily because 
they lived like brothers. And I saw the serpent gliding in the midst of them 
He fixed on many his look of power, and their soul was disquieted within them. 
Then approached they, and the serpent spoke unto them in theirear. And after 
that they had heard the word of the serpent, they arose and said, We are kings 
And the sun grew pale, and the earth tou, wore a funeral shade, like the shroud 
which encompasseth the dead. And there was heard a deep murmur, one long 
groan, and each trembled in his heart. Of atruth, I say unto you, it was as the 
day when the abyss burst its boundaries, and whence came forth the deluge of 
great waters. Fear went from hut to hut, for there were no palaces; and she 
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seemed to walgh smilingly the beautiful lizard, in its graceful sports, as every 
fresh start vari@l the hue of its brilliant skin: and anon be turned them upwards 
to the glowing West, and to the rays that came horizontally to his feet, and those 
aged eyes brightened, perchance, as the fancy flashed across his mind of how 
sweet it wouldbe to walk on that radient pathway op to paradise. Thus be 
stood in abstradtion, forgetful of the world in which the years of his pilgrimage 
had already ge well nigh fourscore and twelve summers, till bis reverie 
was broken by the soft lips of childhood that rested upon his shrivelled hands. 


distance, was Sn on gladly its humble tribute to the Brenta: now they 


| Achis feet kneBa little boy with a shepherd's staff, whose soft black eyes gazed 


up and implored a blessing. The old man looked down upon the sweet child 
before him, and he could almost have fancied bim an infant angel that bore hie 
summons, for his beauty seemed beyond that given to the children of Sin: his 
cheek was whit® like innocence, and his dark eyes, soft and full of light, like 
love in paradise: his garments were coarse and scanty, and his snowy neck was 
quite bare: a liltle scapulary rested on his bosom, on which were pictures of the 
Virgin and Sait Anthony. The fair child had not yet numbered ten springs ; 


| but Poverty, that stern parent, sent him out to watch, through the cold dews, the 
) chill twilight, 
| covering and abpilant pasture. “The rough blast visited him at will ;" famine, 
| and cold, and reit, and heat, were the familiars of his childhood; a gaunt and 


the scorching noon, flocks to which bountiful nature gave ample 


lean dog, that hunger had made savage, partook of bis care and his watclings. 
For two long yeas they had thus kept guard together, and it seemed that the 
premature toils of that delicate boy had led him well nigh to their early close : 
for the tinge of heslth dwelt not on his thin and pallid face. Nature had been 
his nurse, and the tirds, and trees, and brooks, his flock and bis shepherd dog, his 


| companions. Fis feble frame was used to the chill morning and the fervid noon ; 


but his young head was sensitive, and even more fragile than his form, A girl 
of nearly his ownage shared the lowly roof which had witnessed his birth, and 
his parents’ death. To this hut, in the suburbs of Padua, the boy would return 
at night-fall, and ig the bosom of those that Joved him, forget his daily toil, and 
the sufferings thatwere consuming him. 

Kneeling now # the feet of the Capuchin, he lifted up his large and tender 
eyes to the old man's face, aud implored a blessing. ‘* Rise up, my child,” 
said the monk. “May God and the Virgin, and the good Saint Anthony, bless 
your infancy, agdgive you health, and strength, and grace, to be good! Are 
you sickly, my Bile one!” he continued, as he drew the boy nearer to his aged 
eyes 

* The saint ig good to me,” replied the child, “and I can atill win something 

ther, and the little Agnes, though my limbs pain me at times 
more than I cad welendure.” 

My child,” ‘said the old man, “God cannot will that you should nurture 
others with the flowe of your health and feeble existence. His mercy is tender, 


and blesses, thatallmay abound. Look before you; your young vision may 


— the Le gi pet peor abode; all between this and them are rich, and 
ears eNov, A hone of my b i 
want wht 3 UbAtiM. Conn ate eae es osha Mi aches 
being shall be spent in maring up a tender flower for the Virgin's shrine.~ 

** But, my father,” said te child; “1 have an aged parent, and Agnes at home, 
and if 1 were to leave them how could they live’ 1 can serve God in these 
meadows, for it is cheering to thir J am to be happy at night.” 

A smile came over the features «f the monk as he looked upon the child to 
whose strength three hutmn beings lodved for maintenance. “ His will be done,” 


, he said, as he raised his eyes heavenwmds, * I will visit thy parent ere the 


| took her hands, and kissed them, and leant upon her bosom weeping. And the dark night setsin. But, liste! is not thasthe toll of the sunset bells’ These 


aged steps may not regain the brotherhood to-haunt the angelus. Kneel with 
me, little one! from this verdant pasturage the Vaice of his children will ascend 
to the God of nature.” 

They kneeled upon the green turf, and infancy nd »ge iningled their vrisons. 


fore doth my love raise itself with thee to another world. When I bore you in | Their brief prayer finished, the father laid his thin a4 yeiny hand upon the 
my bosom, one day I prayed fervently unto the Virgin Mary, and she appeared | sunny looks of the fair child, and blessed him, They then»sose and went their 


unto me in my sleep, and I thought that, with a celestial smile, she gave me a | 


little infant. And J took the infant which she gave me; and while | held it in 
my arms, the Virgin Mother placed on its head acrownof white roses. A few 
months after, and you were born ; and the fair vision was for ever before my 
eyes.’ So saying, the woman with the white hair arose, and pressed the young 
maiden to her heart. A little while from that time a sainted soul beheld two 
luminous forms ascending unto heaven ; and a band of angels accompanied them, 
and the air rang with their sounds of joy.” 

We conclude with some chance passages 

“The love which rests in the depths of a pure son! is like the drop of dew 
in the calix of a flower.—Oh, if ye knew what it was to love! You say that 
you love, and many of your brethren want bread to sustain life—raiment to 
clothe their nakedness, a roof to shelter them, a handful of straw whereon to 
sleep ; while you have all things in abundance. You say that you love your 
brethren ; why then do yeas if you hated them!” 


Mystic in parts, enthusiastic, and visionary; yet no one can deny that the | 


Abbé de la Mennais has produced a fine religious poem. 
— 


ANTONIO, THE STUDENT OF PADUA. 

The last rays of a September svn were falling slantingly upon the gentle 
waves of the deep-dyed Brenta, as it rolled on ite majestic waters between 
Padua and Venice. About midway between these two cities stands a vast and 
gloomy edifice: it was once a noble’s palace, and is now a monastery. Unlike 
the many splendid buildings in its neighbourhood, it exhibited proofs that human 
industry had wrestled withdecay and conquered. The solid walls were in many 


places repaired, and in some reconstructed. The long porticoed terraces were | 


cleared from the rank weeds and the sturdy shrubs that for years had been 


| gradually heaving up their flags. Rich vineyards beld up the purple grape as 


they towered above the ripening corn, and were gradually trained from olive to 
olive. It was the hour of recreation, and a sinking sua invited man to shade 
and freshness. From the portals of the monastery moved out a crowd of grave 
and silent monks, who separated on the threshold as each one followed the path 
of his pursuits. Father Francis took his way in solitude, and walked onward 
musing till the brotherhood was far behind bim. He stopped upon the sommit 
of a gentle hill, and leaning upon his staff, he gazed around him. On one side, 
in the direction of his monastery, as far as the vision could reach, swept an un- 


bounded plain—a wilderness of pasture land, in which, save a few sheep browsing | 
in the distance, nothing of life shared his solitude. Before him lay two gor- | 


geous cities, and a mighty river roiled on its deep flood between lines of palaces, 
which, though falling fast into irredeemable decay, were still grand with marble 
colonnade, terrace, and statue. Corn fieldsand rich vineyards, and most verdant 
pasturage, sloped down on both banks towards the water's edge. A sloggish 


bark would at intervals creep down the stream, bearing the black-eyed daughters | 


of the country, and the fair-faced stranger, from one city of fallen grandeur to 
another; and when this was passed, a silence and loneliness, deep and unbroken, 
resumed its reign over the calm water and the lovely land through which it 
wanders 

Clothed in a dark-brown frock of the coarsest texture, 
about his aged form, with sandalled feet, and bare head, for the cow! was thrown 
yack ward, stood this venerable Capuchin. His crown was unshaven, for age had 


that was corded loosely 


said unto each secret things which made them shudder. And those who had left it but fewrand scant hairs s beard was however long, and flowed nearly 
said, We are kings. took the sword, and followed Fear from hut to hut. And | down to the rosary by his side. His form was much bent, and he leaned heavily 
then strange mysteries came to pass; there were chains, and tears, and t ood ypon the rude staff that monastic gence allowed rmity His forehead 
Men cried al fear, Murder has re-appeared in the world! and this was a was high and prominent, and his blue eyes pais e a fine colour that had faded 

for terror had got hold of their soul, and taken the strength from their right| their glance was upon the rippling w avelets of 4 little stream that, at no great 


ways. One to his convent cell, and one again across the bros meadows to his 
browsing flock. 

Night came down in beauty and fresh dew upon the thirsthiy earth; the 
| heavens blazed with thousands of bright luminaries ; and the crescent moon 
floated, like a fairy’s shallop, through a deep blue ocean of cloudless shy, The 
aged Capuchin threaded the dusk lanes of a foul suburb, and sought ow one, 
amidst many hovels, where want and uncleanness had prepared dens forthe 
children of the poor. His step rested on the threshold of one whose door 
was open. “ Does Maria Fantini live in this house!” he inquired. 

“She does. holy father,” said the voice of a young ,.rl; ‘‘enter and bless 
our dwelling.” 

“ Peace be with it, and with its inmates '” he replied, and entered. 

An ancient woman, whose years well nigh equalled his own, bade him wel- 
| come. She rose not from her seat, for infirmity had bound its viewless shackles 
| around her limbs, and, like a stern tyrant, left life to linger in a frame whose 

members he had deformed and tortured. The Capuchin had lived a life of 
| hardship, and had not refused his body to toil and to mortification ; he was more 
| familiar with the abodes of wretchedness than with the dwellings of luxury, 

but never before had his eye beheld more utter desolation than this miserable 
| hovel displayed. 

* You are welcome, father,” said its aged inmate, in a tremulous and shrill 
| voice, for you are come at the hour when our hearts are made happy. It should 
| now be the hour of my boy's return. Agnes, child,” she continued, “ stand at 
| the doorway, and tel! me if his limbe trail, or his head droops as he returns.” 

“ Sister,” said the Capuchin, “ I have seen that young boy but a brief time 
| since, and it seems to me that his tasks are harder than the strength his God 
| has given him can long endure?” 

* Aod have you made a journey from your monastery, father,” said the old 
woman, ‘' to tell this tome? To me! and of my child's child, whose delicate 
limbs | have watched from the moment of his birth, and seen how the feeble 
forces have entered unwilling and tardily into a frame of surpassing Beauty! Is 
| it novelty to me that the sun of noon has burnt out the tinge of health from his 
cheek, and sucked up the moisture of hie flesh? that the rank dews that steal 
| out from the noxious herb, when the sun is no more in heaven, creep into his 
| Jungs in poison! that the sorrow of his young heart over the pale and thin 
| cheeks of that young girl he calls his sister, and the murmar which famine wiil 
| at times wring from her, cankers bis very life in its opening bud! No, my father, 
all this I have long known and explained to my Maker in prayer.” 

She was interrupted, for the young Agnes bounded to ber side: “ He comes! 
he comes! my mother,” said the fair girl, “hie steps quicken as he comes 
nearer.” A very few seconds more brought the young boy to ber arms. She 
pressed him to ber bosom, and then drew aside the long and bright hair from bis 
snowy forehead, and looked into his deep eyes, where the false flame of prema- 
ture intelligence flashed out with uncontrollable joy. A tinge. too, came faintly 
into his cheeks, but as instantly faded: his aspect wae subdued, serene, and 
pensive. “Agnes,” he said, “Ihave brought yoo wildflowers in my cap, see 
them; like you they are blouming, and fal) of beauty.” The resemblance was 
just. Through the scanty and coarse clething of that young girl, the eye traced 
a rich outline of a symmetrical, even stately, form : her legs were bare, bot very 


| 
| 


beautiful the flesh was white like snow, and her feel small, and infinitely deli- 
cate Her face was somewhat fair, and though thin, yet fall of health. She 
sat down beside her companion, and he took from a fold in his garment a sma!i 
piece of money, the earning of his day's tou The maiden took tt into her little 
fingers with reluctance, and with a shudder as though she loathed it, and then 

ustened to put it out of sight. The keen eye of the aged woman perceived the 
movemeot, and knew too well its cause. “ Agnes,” she said, “ bring that coin 
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410 Che Albion. December 27, 
m2 ee od then ex- | garments of a poor student, and the other in costly robes of flowered silks, starred | tions were beautiful and full of promise. Her hair w in 
pee «RR aca ar pt ted SS rahe beg a php : {ith gems of ‘Osja, and eae from Saikoph ai Omura. The wearer was forehead, and fell in profuse folds over a small oe: - pe Bm = 
tending ber bony hand pre rs aa think you that the oargain is a wise one! | slender in form, and low in stature, with hands like wax, minute as those of a| her cheek rested. For hours she bad scarcely varied her i 
** such is the price of my no 4 “ S ie will vurchase for us three as much | maiden of twelve summers; vpon his countenance, and lingering step, seemed when behold suddenly she leaped up, and clasped her hands, and 
or now thet it ie made, 0 _— aaa uat ‘te earn it. ‘Take it back, child,” | the chain of indolence, but the flash of his keen eye was like sunlight upon a comes!” Listening intently, she caught a 
sustenance as that one mente rame en “i e a of the fiend to make a Christian's | scimetar. His companion was a youth of pale face, on whose fine and feminine | echo through the stil! street struck appallingly upon her sense. The door opened 
she continued, “the sight of it Isa temptation ' features dwelt eloquence and intellect in sorrow ; his eye was clear and lucid, | and Antonio entered. The Babylonian summons was traced upon his yall d 
soul rebel.” P ” i the aged monk. ‘My child! you shall | like an amethyst in crystal; he wore bis hair parted over his forehead, in long | cheek in the hideous writing of incipient imbecility. The young girl tock + 
ee rene aa ave os laboriously plenty for thy family.” | and profuse ringlets, waving at will. His voice was musical, and calm, and j hand, it was nerveless and void of motion, and deadly cold. She seized mg 
come with me to our meres an en ices Neaven the yeine boy led cat the | Auent, for its fount was sincerity. lamp and threw its glimmer upon his face, and she beheid features that a 
Fueeaeee She Coon J y i th e hovel, amid the sounds of weeping | From this generous Oriental, Antonio received much bounty, which was joy- | relaxed like those of a sleeping idiot. His eye was wild and staring, yet re 
tottering steps of the Capuchin from the hove, fully expended for his foster sister. | pressionless. Jt rolled round the humble chamber, and then rested its gaze Bpon 
and of blessings ; le tale requires no change of bcene. Suppose we + . ° the tearful face of the terrified maiden. 
The next act of our or Drumseg . ive passed away, and the verdant banks| The dew fell heavily, and the gardens emptied. The farewell of the Oriental | * Antonio,” said the girl, * what has happened; do you not know me 
only consider seven or eig - oy: i merger their hundreds of white and | was warm and friendly, and Antonio was left alone to his hopes and fears. A | voice was in a whisver, but so solemn, so thrilling, 
of the beoutifal poe aah - et or . besy city. ‘The monastery, we before | cloud was on his brow, and overshadowed sombrely his downcast eyes He felt the step of the parting intellect. A 
pores aoe iy. 4 bese the came evidence of extreme care ; and its | a weight upon his spirit, an abandonment at his heart, and a cold and faint sen- 
astiene nee 8 mage) yt returning seasons, corn and wine, and fruit and | sation through his limbs. His eyes watehed the lordly equippage of his friend, 
broad la Tole be ~~ cas aii vigilant in prayer and ebarity, like sentinel | as it rolled rapidly past him. A step fell beside him—be looked, and recog- 
pn Big An he he aff ted, and to praise their Maker. ‘The same confused nised Theobald Cenci. D6 | It may be the last trouble I shall ever cause you.” 
pony Ba ner mc he “- : ‘ a mingling, rose up from the learned city. “Have you seen my brother pass through the gardens!” he inquired; *‘1| He would have moved towards the steep staircase, 
- a pe t ome pg aoe * has been said of late days by one | wish to see him, and they tell me has gone forth of the city walls, by the gate at him, he tottered and fell heavily at her feet. 
Neapenat ee on ae pavernent. Not only from the flags of the deserted | the church of St. Agnes.” . ; ed i 
ee ee oe ; herb, but from the steps and very thresholds of| Antonio started. ‘He had seen noone,” he answered, and passed on his | to the young and slender limbs of Teresa. She spread a couch upon the 
street pushes up the Padoo j ‘ne fallen and deserted city. Time was when it | way. With hasty and trembling steps he turned from the garden, and left the | bricks of the cold flour, and drew a screen before it. She dragged the motion- 
abandoned palaces. Pa -! oP athe was the city of theyoung. It counted | city. Evening was advancing, the red stars were visible in the heavens, and less body to its rest, and took her own place beside him. It was in the dark 
pede nen eh ee hin it walls; youths from every distant land, who | the dews, oftentimes so dangerously damp in this lovely land, came down upon | hours which succeeded, whilst consciousness seemed to have awakened upon 
neon ay ei — ch rts and unworn hearts ioto its halls. ‘The | him as he pursued his path. A friend, less dear than the one to whom he has- | the confines of another being, that this young girl learned from the mutterings 
brought the treasure o ay EN many nations, were as varied as their | tened, might have warned him that his pale cheek and delicate frame should | of a spirit, resigned and holy, even in its wanderings, that all the hopes of life 
nr aay o Deut Padua like the beings of a May-day’s | have chosen another hour than the one he did for the visit. Yet this was the | were crushed, that the only prop which had so long upheld his sinking health 
garts. All met in amity and mirth in . | hour he loved the best, when the calm and solemn light of the radiant stars —_ had a ree , 
pageant. 4 ancient liveage, and dazzled | through the straggling branches of old trees, when all living and timid things “Spare her, O pure Spirit,” said the sufferer; ‘ Parent of the frail, hay 
vuln et en igre = preg ten ape acres thes the young Count | threw off the aides fear of the steps of man, when he could steal as it were | Compassion on so much beauty in its fall! Was it, perchance, my crime, that 
the eyes of needy “ oe -agshs countrymen attempted to vie with him in | into the secrets of their joys and sorrows, he fancied his own spirit exalted by | while I taught her the loveliness and wisdom of thy laws, I strove to draw even 
Aldobrand Cenci. this | r oe ‘be cquisages, his abode, or bis entertainments. | the probation, and fitter to approach one whose loveliness, and purity, and gen- | @ denser veil between her and sin, when its deformity might have scared if 
ail dian seme'e t oe and his features, though handsome, were repul- | tleness, he deemed unearthly. viewed in time. Woe, woe to the deceiver! Alas, that one so lovely, so inno- 
He was twenty years 0 — haughtiness. When he came first to the univer- There isa rich music in every various intonation of nature’s voice, and the | cent, #0 proud, should fallin asingle instant! I have lived too long, O Lord of 
sive oftentimes vt o aared ae ted by any positive viee, though unbur- | melody of that sweet voice is never still. All that has life, has a season or an | inscrutable wisdom! The earth is full of sin and perished beauty. The air 
og, Be One $e pat: ve notions of an overstrained morality, The in- | hour for its eloquent and sweet song. Each bright bird, each beautiful and that I breathe and live by is become choking and pestilent in my bosom, it is 
thened by any bad a wanting to encourage him in his own pursuits, and | laborious insect, pours out its tributary streamlet into the deep ocean of universal | tainted with a foul sin and the triumph of evil spirits. O Agnes, I have lived, 
digent onl OP aelineke - nor to flatter him in the reasonableness of an absurd | harmony. ‘The winds and plumy forests, waves and sinuous caverns, and shells, | and toiled, and prayed for thee! I had built thee an altar as well as a throne in 
to taneee . mp sndin s the independence of his equals, secured him to them- | their miniatures, the upspringing plant and herb, and budding flower, all mingle | my heart ; for I thought that, saving in the sin of human heritage, thy purity 
ae ~~ i d ne bad seal yet dared to breathe dishonour on his name, nor to | in the hymn of general jubilee. The soft influence of sleepless sound tingled might rival that of our spotless and virgin mother. And how art thou fallen ! 
solves. § = fe heed noble which worldly wisdom would blush to avow. | through each watchful sense of the gentle student; no tone escaped him, he | A model has been removed from before our eyes. Thou hast flung away the trea- 
is chasioee merits be very attentive study. For his soul was grovelling, and | knew from the cadence of each sound, to which passion voice was ministering ; | sure of thy young love, and thy innocence and fair fame, for one who has ruined 
base, and despicable. As occasion offered, it tarried not in its development. | hence was it that he learned the secrets of all beings in whom life dwelled, and = yn paps you. O beautiful and forlorn being, thy own noble and con- 
He wee seemingly great amongst the needy who preyed upon his follies, but in | their contemplation made his spirit gentler and wiser. ing Nigh ra ~~ thee ! The lips of the unfortunate youth ceased to 
reality less than little; and we should have found small cause to bring him into Antonio wound his way through vineyards and green olive woods ; hosts of ye vig s- ed on, and the dim twilight found the young watcher unwearied 
notice, but an inscratible wisdom permitted that his handsome person, and false | brilliant fireflies know weil each winding pathway through the fragrant fields to se spe mgt She shed no tears, and breathed no murmur. She entered upon 
heart ‘and spiritless villany, should he the instrument of accomplishing an un- | the door of Agnes, and they bore their lamps before his steps. He stood on the one on 8 . aye Fry orn ee her orphan heart lay before her, and she 
fathomable doom. Had he measured his cunning with the crafty, and his | threshold of the temple of his hopes—his heart fluttered, and his hand trembled The er his s - rt orm ike a willow over the sleeping brook. 

strength against the strong; had he traificked for the peace, or even the life, of | upon the latch. ‘The cold dew was on his garments, and his face was pale and Pel ne owest om a voice of Antonio was heard no more in the classes of 
the wicked and the deceiver, he might still have worked ogt the will of a retri- | altered, like one fatigned ; the damp air had come in numbness over his joints, | Padua : ry echo had already reached that etherial region where the harmonious 
butive Providence unnoticed ; but he was a chosen instrament for other pur- | and his knees trembled as he stood before the object of so much love. There one past pray Bia resound for ever. The shepherd missed his lithe and 
poses! His prey was to be the gentle and the beautiful, the wise and the holy, | was embarrassment and hesitation in her welcome. She took his hand, it was : en a ategt the 8 in the grey morning, and the peasant girls as they re- 

The years that had passed away since the early part of our story, brought a | damp, and cold like ice. ee react ae pip at —— Yet none thought of inquiring wherefore. 
change over the fair creatures we then saw in childhood. Antonio had struggled * Are you ill, Antonio! ’ said the maiden, witha tone which thrilled through ~s 7 ny : ! 0 ee y fourteen years, was the only living creature who 
perseveringly with a shattered constitution, and it was only by extreme care that | and through him. ‘ Why wander through the damp night, to bring fear instead a 7 is - ot ne hour of his agony, or felt pity for the pangs of a breaking 
he secured the feeble remains of health which he now enjoyed. He was in his | of joy!” any If oh rolled by unmarked by any event in the scholastic life of the learned 
eighteenth year; in person slender and delicate, yet beantiful to behold; his “Tam notill, my Agnes,” said the youth; ‘the body is not strong, but it re ; : _ was a victim the more to misery, it cast no shade over the happy 
address was timid, and his manners most unobtrusive. Atlength his tutor died, | refuses not to bear me to you. But are you, my fair girl, in happiness—have | brow of the thoughtless student: but our tale is not of the multitude. 
and to the grent regret of the Capuchins he left them, and went to the University. | your hours of solitude since last we met brought any simple and innocent wish, cage | steps once more to the dwelling of the unfortunate Agnes, 

* #* * * Evil for his peace was the day that he entered upon the same | whose gratification may make them journey on the lighter! 7 sgh last ~ her she was exalted in the strength of conquest; she had 
course of jectures with Aldobrand Cenci. Had that young man been satisfied { ‘I have no wish that you can gratify; no further or greater favour to ask, | trodden down an crushed to casth one whose very gentleness and goodness 
with the precedence in dissipation and folly, he would have met no rival in An- | than that you would not brave the night air for me. I am your debtor for far made him ——. She had done something for her lover. She had watched 
tonio; but he must have pretensions to all things, and he vestured the scanty | too much already ; add not the ruin of your feeble health to obligations already ere ages bap > Antonio till it lost its distinctness, and became confused 
attainments of a few hours stolen from pursuits more befitting bim, against the | too strong.” ‘ Me esas . 5 =n — re ropa shadows which lay around his path. She lis- 
hardly earned knowledge of an entire life of intense study. The result pro-| ‘ My health, Agnes,” replied the youth, ‘* like the oil that feeds the Madonna's | tened eagerly till the sound of his retreating step was lost in the hum that rose 
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cried, “ He 
slow and trailing footstep, whose 
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'” Her 
that for en instant it arrested 
scarcely perceptible tinge came over the 
altered countenance, his lips moved fruitless for a while, and at last audibly 
“Tt is you, Teresa, surely ] do know you. God will bless you, and care for 
you now, for you have ever been a kind and good girl; help me to my chamber 





but his strength failed 
To have carried that helpless being 
fleshless as he was, would have required more force, than nature had yet given 
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cured him sneers even from his flatterers, and thus Antonio nade an enemy. | lamp, shall burn on before the image of my spirit’s love, until the shallow cruise 
It was not long before he reaped the first fruits of his misclance, in bitterness | shall be exhausted. It shall not be wantonly spilled, but, till its last, last drain 
and humiliation. Many of his pupils fell away from him, md he was obliged | is consumed, and the feeble light extinguished, it shall give out its willing gleam 
again to retrench the indulgences which his beloved Agnes had of late been | upon your image. *s ; rm 
used to. It is hardly conceivable that a high-born youth should condescend to | ‘* Store it not, above all, squander it not, for me, Antonio,”’ replied the maid ; 
cut off these feeble resources from one whose mainteiance depended upon | « T merit it not, I wish it not! Nurture it for yourself, or for others, but O 
them ; but Aldobrand was as mean in his vengeance asin the selection of his | waste it not on me! You know not how utterly mean and worthless it would 
pleasures. This first attempt was, however, only partally mischievous ; the | make me in my own eyes—how despised and scorned by others. 
youth had a protector, in whose estimation the Cencisand their proscriptive | “ Speak not thus, my Agnes,” said her lover ; * I will cherish it, for the heart 








: is i i i e.? d for a t in his speech, 
edicts, and indeed the whole race of frivolous nobles, vere less than insects. | which is its citadel, ie your throm He p 
~~ d sch ' hie peace was as successfil & it wae niterly vil- and raised the full, clear, and unquivering blaze of his black eyes upon her rich 
4 7 vheoho, a ehuugh to watch the very slightest feeling which his words might 
,, Seamer evening fell gently upon a little cottage without the walls of Padua. kindle. His voice when he spoke again, was low, and, though sad, yet most 


A garden of rich flowers, whose thirsty chalices rose up to drink the earliest | musical. ‘ Agnes,” he said, o the hour is come—the holy and long-looked-for 
dew, shone around this peaceful dwelling. Within, comfort was not a stran- | hour for which, from my birth till now, my whole life has been but an imperfect 
ger, although there were proofs that poverty had been Sut recently and partially | preparation. The hour is come, Agnes, when I may dare without shame, 
expelled. Very different from this was 41s abode who had taken penury to his though the guardians of your pure spirit are around me, and know the thought 
own home that it might not be here. | ere it overflows its fountain, to ask you if you dare, following the law of our 
In an avenue of flowering tulip trees walked a young maiden in deep thought ; | common parent, to yield up to the spirit of love, the chaste treasures of your 
her dress was simple, modest, ar! very humb, but her mien was dignified, | maidenhood, and seek new duties, new sensibilities, in an union in which the 
and her sweet cheeks full of Seauty. She was fairer than are usually the | reserve and modesty of years administer to the delight which the fountains of 
daughters of a sunny clime. 4nd her large Wack eye had the fire, and depth, and | life, and youth, and lovelines, pour out at their appointed time, for a blissful and 
tenderness, which are the heritage of the daughters of Italy. A shade was on | yet wise purpose’ Dare you do this, my own sweet and beloved Agnes! If 
that lofty brow, for a «are was set before her steps; she saw it, and yet loved | so, the hour of sacrifice is at hand, for never can you do so with more disinter- 
the danger. estedness and daring. He who plead’s before you has ro portion of earth’s 
A slight sound 4 rustling amongst the shrubs caught her ear, the blood leaped | goods, with nought terrestrial to endow you, and yet he does it as boldly and 
up into her cheeks, and her young heart beat wildly. “Is it you, Aldobrand?” | as confidently as though he who made him of lowly birth, and pennyless, had 
she whispered. | made him a prince and a possessor of provinces. A stranger offers you, if the 
“Tt is & my fair Agnes,” said a voice in reply; ‘‘ who else should it be at | bread of charity be as sweet as that of industry, maintenance, and a home, here 
this late hour !""—and the speaker stood beside her. She was in his arms, and | for ever; and, if you will follow him to his own land, opulence and worldly 
their greeting was in a long and fond embrace. ‘I have been delayed, my love, | honour. To live on here. would I fear much, be neither practicable nor safe, 
and have, I fear, kept you long waiting.” for the Count Aldobrand Cenci has vowed a vengeanee against me as ignoble in 
“ Long, indeed, my Aldobrand,” said the fair girl, “but a moment such as | its first fruits, as it was base in its origin.” 
this, more than repays me. Three long nights have passed away since we met, The youth finished, and in a tone as solemn, but far firmer than his own, 
and I sometimes have thoughts in my loneliness which are torturing to bear. It Agnes answered him. ‘‘Antonio,”’ she said, “I have listened to your offer, 
seems to me that these long absences are scarcely of necessity. O Aldobrand, | and most bitterly shal! I ever regret that my conduct could have led you into 











I have giver: you my whole heart, and every thought, and every impulse, and | the error of making it. All that remains for meis to answer you plainly and 
were you to love me less, its very life must depart also.” finally. Never can I be aughtelse to you than‘’what I have been up to this 
** You wrong me, dear Agnes,” said her lover ; “I never shali—I never can; | hour—a sister—to love you sisterly and fondly; to nurse you in the hours of 

: ; but since we last met, my brother Theobald has arrived, and from the unfortu- | your sickness, to take a pride in your honour, and look upto you as a model, 
; nate accident he met with from my hands, you know he has many claims on | as I have done from infancy ; this I shall do, but—no more?” She hesitated 
\ me, and it would be hard were I not to be useful to him on his first coming | a moment, and then added hastily, and somewhat harshly, “‘ You surely wrong 
among strangers. Ina few days his initiation will be compiete, and he may | the Count Cenci: a noble would not, for very pride’s sake, injure one so 

then manage for himself; then our meetings will be nightly, as they have lowly.” 
been.” Silence fell over both—a death-like and breathless gloom. Antonio's senses 
The fair girl threw her arms round his neck, and kissed, and thanked, and | reeled, and his brain whirled round and round with giddiness. A momentary 
blessed him ; and warm tears flowe from her cheeks on to his. “And when, | wildness glared from his still fixed and brilliant glance. But it passed away, 


my own love,” she whispered, “may I hope for the accomplishment of your | and the power of despair was controlled, and he spoke again. ‘ Agnes,” he | 
dearest promise '” 


said, ** we were orphans, and our cradle was the same ininfancy. I had thought | 
A shade came perceptibly over the brow of Aldobrand, though he was skilled our marriage couch, amd our last bed in the silent grave, would have been also | 
in deceitfulness, as he replied, “I hope! surely Agnes, possessien precludes | one. Alas, alas! what eweet, yet fatal dreamings! Agnes, for all your vigils 
g through my past sicknesses, for your tender and sweet counsellings in my 
“Tt does—it would,” replied the maiden ; “ but is this possession—a brief | sorrows and discouragements, but O fur, far more than all, for that radiant | 
visit stolen from the dark midnight—a few moments of bliss from whole days | model of corporeal loveliness, by whose symmetry my soul has so long striven 
of absence and longing’ You yourself have at times told me what possession | to fashion its own etherial and infirm essence into a shape of similar excellence, 
is; and surely you never described it to be this!" | receive all that I can offer you, the blessing of a heart, which, having placed 
“T spoke not then of marriage, my sweet girl,” said her lover, hesitatingly, | itself upon a pinnacle, bas failen, and is crushed to death, to nothingness.” 
* for that you know cannot yet be; but I described to you an intimate onion of | No teat arose from that sparkling fount which oftentimes before now had 
hearte—a possession that nature would point out, and which ridicules the re- | poured out the waters of its urn overthe pains of a wounded insect. A calm, 
straints which a tattling world would impose, till sanctioned by ceremonies after | such as comes over a wound that mortifies, settled down upon his spirit. A 
their own manner; in other words, till the presence of love is proclaimed to | movement, like the spiritless and leaden stir of instinct, led his steps outward 
the curious by the sound of bells, and neighbours are called to witness the sac- | once again into the night air: he had proceeded few paces from the cottage of 
rifice.” Agnes, the tomb of his long-treasured hopes, when a noiseless step overtook | 
“T understand you not, Aldobrand,” said Agnes; “why talk words of mys- | him, and Theobald Cenci, the tempter, stood once more by his side. In a 
tery tome! I have never, surely, used such to you.” | moment more they plunged into the shadow of the deep shrubs 
Night still hung in loveliness, and rich star-light over the majestic Brenta, as | 


A tinge of sh and abashed wickedness passed over the cheek of Aldo- 
brand as he replied, ** You are too unworldly, Agnes; wonder not that I should | it rolled its deep waters under the walls of Padua. Silence was on that crowded 
city, and deep sleep, tor it was long after midnight. The latest lingerers had 


speak a language understood by most women ; marvel, rather, as I do, at your 

















































c own simplicity. But let us not talk of this now. Rest assured, that I dearly disappeared from the arcaded streets, and the lights from the long lines of win- | 
ti love you, and that the hour is not far distant, when al! your heart most fondly | dows in the palaces of the rich. Even the voice of wrangling and debauch was | 
- hopes shall be yours. But hark, Agnes—heard you nothing’ We are surely | stilled in its own haunts, for men, even the rich and wicked, were gone to their | 
watched! Speedily in, and leave me.” They parted ; Aldobrand plunged | repose. There was, however, one small’and poor tenement, in which the gleam 
among the shrubs, and caught a faint glimpse of a figure, that fled with aspeed of a solitary lamp betokened vigil. Two long hours after midnight had rolled 
t which coomed cuperhumen—purewit proved vain, and he regained his palace away, and yet that dim light continued to pour out its feeble glimmer unobstruct- 
. > . . 


ed, save when the shadow of a human being, from within, passed between its | 
light and the open casement. The walking tenant of this poor hovel was a 
young female: seen by the sickly light from a floating wick, her face was very 


It ie evening, the hot sun is fast declining, and every palace and hall in 
Padua are pouring out their crowds into the coo! and brilliant gardens ; every 
tree and shrab has a group within the precints of its shades and perfume, at 


. pale, and her eyes full of tears. She was clothed in poor and humble 
every alley resounds with joyous voices, in loud and confused talk ng garments, and her tears might perchance flow over her own hard lot, 
Remote from the noisy and more frequented walks, in an avenne of lime and | and a compulsory vigil. In years she was a mere child; in person, 
semon-trees, come too youths, in calmer converse: one is arrayed in the modest | scarcely yet growing i 


t of the proportions of a girl, but those propor- 
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up from the busy city. She then turned inwards, but her elastic spirit rose not 
up as it was wont after a momentary depression. She knew not the evil she 
had done ; this was veiled from her sight, although it might have saved her. 
“Why did I hide it from him?” she said, half audibly ; ‘he loved me dearly, 
and would have forgotten his own mortification in my happiness. I have eaten 
the bread of his toil from infancy, and walked in the light of the wisdom and 
holiness of his pure spirit; but he will come back to me, I am sure he will, and 
T will tell him all to-morrow.” 

It is not our purpose to follow the deciever as he spread his net for innocence, 
nor the coyness of the unwary bird, till the meshes closed around it; suffice it 
that, even in this beautiful and high-minded maiden, a lufty spirit, that knew not 
in what sin consisted, was united to the powerful, though hitherto dormant, pas- 
sions of frail humanity. With the very resolution upon her lips, which would 
have proved her safety, she fell. O that fatal morrow, which should have wit- 
nessed the confidence and confession of the past, found her with a new secret 
which scorched the bosom in which it was concealed. Her approaches to sin 
had not been gradual; she had not been lured on by a familiarity with those 
sweet and flowery avenues which led to its Circean bowers; she fell in a single 
instant, the path of her innocence and her pride crumbled beneath her feet. She 
tottered for a second upon the brink of the dark an yawning precipice ; she had 
put away the friendly hand which would have saved her, and she was whirled 
headlong into the abyss. Every bright and radiant star in the pure heavens be 
held her fall. Nature, with all its mute testimonies, bore witness to her shame, 
and the very dweiling in which the pure and happy sports of her innocent child- 
hood, still left their lingering traces in undestroyed trifles, in which the sweet 
and tuneful voice of a deceived lover had made virtue more lovely by the charm 
of its own eloquent and holy praise, was chosen for the tomb of her purity. 
All was around Agnes as before her sin. A feeble and dim lamp was in her 
chamber; it burned as it ever did, before the meek portrait of the mother of a 
maiden’s love, the Madonna, who watches the couch of infants and young vir- 
gins. Spell-bound before it, with limbs that trembled, and a cheek of consuming 
and yet despairing shame, stood Agnes, in the first moments of loneliness that 
succeeded ruin. Her body’s beauty was in the glow of its pride and prime, her 
radiant form and rounded limbs would have served for an unwinged seraph. But 
within that voluptuous, snowy, and almost transparent bosom, the immortal 
spirit pined in darkness ; her throne was in the ashes of an impure passion, and 
her only sense was that of a deep and unutterable shame, and a consciousness 
that the self-sufficing light of her own glory was extinguished for ever. The 
immovable features of the Madonna, upon which she gazed, smiled upun her as 
they had been wont to do from childhood, in sweetness, encouragement, and 
love. But Agnes felt in that moment all communion with holiness and heaven 
was broken with her for ever; that she had fallen from the high place of her 
purity, and that her lot was scorn. She drew near tothe little shrine, and shook 
the flame from its lamp; and she sat away in darkness the remaining hours of 
the silent night. By her casement she watched for the first faint streaks of light 
upon the eastern heavens. It came at last, the first and languid smile of early 
morning, and with it a cool breeze from sweet herbs and lemon groves, fanning 
her flushed cheek and throbbing temples with most balmy fragrance. Many, 
many years had rolled away since Agnes was familiar with the twilight which 
preceded sundawn, and now that she looked upon it, on the first hour that she 
had aught to sorrow for, memory opened to her view an interminable vista of the 
long trodden past. She recognised the figure that she then was, far away in 
the misty perspective, and by her side stood one, not in the joyous smiles that 
she loved best to see him, but pale and sickly, his delicate frame shrinking from 
the buffetsof the rude winds, and down his cheek the untold tear stole silently. 
Even the memory of the days of her innocence refused to administer comfort mn 
the hour of her shame. Day broke at last in smiles and love-lines around her, 
as though it knew not of her guilt; and thousands of bright birds and happy 
insects blended their varied voices in harmonious jubilee. Later rose up the 
sounds of stirring life, and the song of buoyant childhood. Morning wore away, 
and noonday, and then came on the cool and placid evening. More than death 
would Agnes have dreaded the step of Antonio; but her alarm was needless, 
for he came not. But another came when the dark night was over all things, 
and she felt grateful that even a starless midnight screened her from his sight. 


| The lamp of the Madonna was no more illumined: the degradation of Agnes 


was complete. 

A pearl ef inestimable price, a vestal veil of celestial snow, had Agnes given 
for a draught of that intoxicating sweet whose effervescence maddens. She had 
drank of a fountain, whose waters she knew were venom, but though deadly 
they were of ravishing sweetness. She plunged like Arethusa into the element 
which was subtler than a pervading wind, it glanced through every vein, and 
tingled through every pulse of her beautiful and voluptuous being. How long 
this lasted it matters not. Aldobrand Cenci, in the language of his fiatterers, 
had made a new conquest. If it was not more illustrious, at least it was less 
troublesome. He went out no more at midnight to brave the dews and the 
noxious damp. The very remembrance of that forlorn and lovely girl, whom 
he had taken such unasual pains to seduce, dwelt in his mind but asa mouldy 
banner, a thing to decay and to be boasted of 

Agnes was left to retirement, without one word of adieu or abandonment 
Aldobrand had often pointed out to her, from her garden wall, the princely palace 
in which he had his dwelling, and it was now the only delight of that miserable 
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__ She Albion. 





and yet loving girl to pass the hours of the day and night gazing upon its long | 
jines of glittering windows. The first evening that he came not, those windows | 
bad been given up to darkness, and her heart grew sick with fear; but the! 
second and third, and for several successive nights, when broad and brilliant | 
etreams of light illumined the whole palace, the fatal truth flashed across her. 
To wander out alone, and instantaneously, into the darkness that lay between 
her humble dwelling and that lordly palace, was rather a volition than a resolve. 
Her path was the same which the last steps of Antonio had tr n. A few 
minutes brought her within the walls of Padua, and she passed straizi:t onward | 
to the dwelling of Aldobrand. Its lordly portals were thrown open, torches 
fiashed arourd it, and a crush of carriages and menials told that al! within was 
festival. Bursts of gay music and loud laughter issued from every chamber of 
the palace. Agnes arrested her step in time, for her singular appearance had | 
already startled the gorgeous porter from his throne. Ske shrunk onder the | 
shadow of an opposing column, and gazed upon the glittering crowd as ils tide 
ebbed and flowed from chamber to chamber. Hand-in-hand through the mazes | 
of the merry dance, came the Count Aldobrand Cenci with a stately and proud 
beauty, who in her pure and exalted heart despised him; his features were 
wreathed in smiles of most studious courtesy. Agnes waited for no further | 
evidence of her fears; to what degree of baseness and black treachery he might | 
have sunk, she inquired not; the full perception of her own fall, the insult and 
scorn she had merited, and inet with, swam in speedy vision before her. She 
turned away her steps, but they were not homeward. Wandering for hours | 
through a dark and unknown city, hazard brought her to a narrow alley near the 
chorch of St. Anthony, a light, faint but yet continuous, attracted her steps toa 
squalid and miserable tenement. She lifted its latch and entered—none rose to 
bid her welcome—no voice was raised to blame so singularan intrusion, at an 
hour so unusual. A struggling breath, broken at intervals by deep and heavy 
sighs, alone feli upon her ear. Behind a tattered screen, upon a miserable pal- 
let, lay the attenuated frame of Antonio. His restless glance fell upon her as 
she stood before him, but it conveyed no recognition to the unmanageable intel- 
lect. The immortal spirit still lingered in its perishing bonds of human life, but 
it was already beyond the control of its mortal ruler. Pure, as at the hour of 
its creation, exalted, and chastened by unutterable sorrow, that radiant spirit 
was fluttering for its final flight. Silent, and calm, and tearless, sat the nurse 
of his last sickness. Bent over the struggling lips she drank eagerly in the ar- 
ticulation of those lips, late so musical. ** Tell her,” said the dying man, whilst 
his soul was straining against its bonds, O tell her that we are all sinners, that 
she is tov young, and too beautiful, and too good, to be utterly cast away. J 
will pray for her at the throne of the God of her infancy; my salvation | wil! 
give for hers. Mune was the fault, for I taught her only to love the good, and I 
hid from her eves the hideous evil. Pardon, O loving and forgiving parent, an 
erring child. I will answer for the penitence of a redeemed and uncorrupted 
spirit.” His voice trembled, and then failed him, but his thin hands were still 
clasped and raised heavenwards, and the lips still movei—and thus he passed 
away. Agnes went out as she had entered, unquestioned, and indeed unnoticed 
Her bed was that night beneath the dashing waters of the deep Brenta. Anto- 
nio was borne to his early grave in the common Campo Santo, where repose 
the bodies of the poor. ‘Teresa followed him to this last and silent home; and 
in the earth beside him she buried the hopes and interests of a world, from which 
all that she had ever loved had gone out, and she went into sulitude to spend in 
mourning a youth of transcendaut loveliness, and to practise the holy lessons 
which Antonio had taught to her orphan infancy. She lived many years, and 
dieda poor nun inaconvent of Saint Clair. D. M. C. 
——<—_>—— 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


Without controversy, this is an age of extraordinary events,—an age in which 
the whole world, its nations, their principles, and their practices, are undergoing 
most amazing changes. We might call it the age of an intellectual and politi- 
cal deluge, in which old things are swept away. and new things, of various 
shapes and tendencies, are made to appear on the earth, struggling through the | 
storm. But this deluge has its ark also, in which we trust the best principles of 
our forefathers, headed by loyalty to God and his declared Jaws, are yet preserved 
amongst us,—an intrepid little band, of sound faith and unwavering perse- 
verance, who, in their high commission, like the second patriarchal family of 
mankind, will come forth above the wrecks of the flood, to replenish, and fructi- 
fy, and beautify the emerging scene. We say, alittle band. It does not re- 
quire multitudes to give great impulses. The whole testimony of history shews 
the determined few to be the original directors of the many, whether to main- 
tain, to destroy, or to restore ; and according as those few of superior faculties 
move the many whom the law of such influence places under their power, they 
make themselves the blessing or the curse of the generation they propel. Nay, 
by an admirabie moral necessity, ‘what they sow they reap,”’ either to their 
own perpetual honour, holding the people they lead in a well-disciplined guidance 
to each purposed beneficial end—for the proof of real improvement in nations 
is submission to just laws—or, on the reverse, when only the demagogues of a 
vain glory, they pamper the ignorant wills of the crowds at their back: and 
seeking popularity at the expense of trne patriotism, the natural consequence 
ensues,—the flattered mob become a host of lawless tyrants, against whose 
capricious dictates they have left themselves no appeal; and, exaction growing 
on what it feeds, the very hand that sets it loose becomes an ubject of contempt, 
because it has no more to give ; and sometimes even a worse fate than disgrace 
drives the mischievous benefactor, with howling derision, from his seat of fatally 
misused power. 

British annals display a thousand instances of the sway of mind over animal 
force and mere personal interest, until it gradually perfected cur national con- 
stitution into that glorious form of stability and grace which, like the material 
Pyramids of Egypt, appears to be as inimitable as it is admirable. All the 
world has admired it, and yet by a strange destiny, the model so extolled has 
never been represented by any correct copy. But let us quit history, and at 
once approach our own times; where we may say, that within the short space 
of less than half acentury, every species of human influence from man on man 
has been tried—some to great good, others to mighty evil, and on the widest 
scales, ‘* Thecup of trembling has been put into manya brave hand! The 
kingdoms of the earth have received it, and drank of it to the dregs!” In 
short, men of courage have quailed, and nations have come down from their 
high places, because both one and the other had ceased to lean upon troth and 
probity. When private ambition, or finesse in compassing even a public wel- 
fare, take the seats of disinterested service and an honest manner of fulfilling 
national trust, suspicions between the governed and the governinent must arise ; 
and that interest is soon by both parties split into two which, by the order of 
God, like that of marriage, was ordained never to be separated. ‘Then is the 
time when evi! spirits, afloat in such an atmosphere, alight to persuade men into 
dark and devious paths,— leading, not to the temples of light to which they 
seem to point in the distance, but to gulfs which lie between, and where many a 


jects 


all real fellowship between the disciples of the Luquisition and the bevevers of 





€ Otist ia any other manver of devotion, the latter might indeed be admitted to 
‘ at! morat 2 

— monugst tue suns of the Roman creed; but oi lyas ‘‘the beasts thar 
perish “are allowed abiding places with man, because they are useful in theirs 
‘a 


1008 species to the general service. But those foreign settlers—fureign by 
heir original countries and by their religious creeds—were permitted no spot 
rtheir worship of God. If ever performed at all, it must be done in seclo- 
sioa and secrecy ; and when any of them died, no sod in that jand of 

da-fé was allowed to cover the remains uf a heretic! They were buried by 
stea th under house-floors, or beneath the pavement of their back-varde: s1- 
lence and night saw them interred —** s« wa, indeed, in dishonour!” while the 
embittered tears of sorrowing relatives, bewailing the intolerance that denied 


their dead a hallowed grave, looked alone fur comfort to the awful day of fina! 
retribution 


the aulo- 


The time, however, drew quickly on for a morning of consolation to rise over 
those dismal scenes Nearly five years of peace, and of constant communica- 
tion between the Venezuelan state and people and our Protestant England, have 
lune their work, in mingling mind with mind, opening heart to beart, and estab 
ishing in the confidence of both countries a thorough conviction of a respon 
sive good-wilineach. And in consequence of this happy understanding, we 
find an act from the senate of Venezuela has lately been issued, decreeing liberty 
of religious worship throughout the republic; and in that liberty all attendant 
religious rites are liberally included. 

This announcement was preceded in the gazette that declared it by the follow- 
ing explanatory exordium, which we translate {rom its original Spanish; and 
that its sentiments and wordg, of the most extensive toleration, should be found 
to breathe something of the Ricddien and romantic regions of the wild nature 
where ils chief enactors first drank the streams of life, may be a matter to | 
excite a double interest in its language ; especially, too, when we may consider 
it to be the honourable as well as curious document of a united race, sprong 
from ancestors formerly as hostile in faiths as in arms,—the sun-born Incas of 
the new world, and Spanish cavaliers, rich in the Gothic and Moorish blood of 
the old ! 

TOLERATION AND FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. } 
** Let religious persons amongst us not be alarmed, nor those who call them- 
selves liberal reformers flatter their expectations, from the title of our announce- 
ment. Some of our propositions may at first appear in an offensive aspect to 
the extreme of opposite parties; but we do not doubt to readily convince men 
of candid reflection of the substance of a question, the simplicity and virtue of 
which short-sighted or perverse persons have sought to render complicate, and 
load with difficult, fanciful results. 


* The fatal combination of vanity and ignorance, when brought in opposing 
contact with a disinterested zeal for the benefit of our fellow-creatures, has 
ever been found to irritate the passions of that inflated ignorance, and all con- 
nected with it, to a blind hatred of any ameliorating measures proposed ; also 
by spreading the contagion of its diseased notions amongst the better meaning 
of our compatriots, it is found to so mislead them, as to make those very per- 
sons irreconcilable with regard to the measures for a public good, who indeed 
would gladly meet the same intended end, though they demand it by totally op- 
posite roads. By thus straining every body to the same standard—by not allow- 
ing that other men may see things differently from ourselves—that the mental 
eye, as well as the physical eye, may understand that to be one colour, which 
another apprehends to be of a contrary hue, or at least with some shades of | 
variety,—our own senses become confused on matters for clear judgment. We 
stumble as it were, at noon-day, at shadows of our own creation: and whether 
it be civil or religious objects to which we move, we continually mistake the | 
way or the objects thomselves; at one time viewing them with complacency, in 
the dazzling brightness of an exaggerating imagination ; at another, conceiving 
them to be metamorphosed into the most horrible apparitions of boding danger 
But still such self-blinded men cannot stop the regular progress of those who | 
are content to walk fairly on, according to the light that expands before their 
steps. Superstitious fanatics cannot avert the reign of universal brotherhood, 
when its day arrives from the mandate of the Most High; neither can the ex- 
travagant Liberal precipitate great changes, before they are ordained to come to | 
pass in the order of Providence ; nor can he in any case impede the decrees of 
Heaven in bringing about a necessary event: which law of necessary events, 
proud Infidelity would rather denominate ‘the course of nature,’ or ‘the law | 
of fate,’ than own any dependence en the God who made us 

“Tn times of devastating war, men have little leisure to consider these sub- 
We act, rather than think. But when people find themselves at rest 
from the tumult of such scenes, and the passions which agitate them, they 
meditate on objects of peace, on the stability of mutual welfare, on the best 
means of promoting and diffusing public happiness. They then understand the 
truths of the Christian sage’s remark, that ‘he greatest affairs of this world are | 
but boys’ play, compared with the noble objects of the wunmortal soul. And when 
in harmouy with these impressions, we announce that our clergy and senate of 
Caraccas are now occupied in forming a decree to allow liberty of worship to 
every order of Christians in our Jand, we cannot but add the English poet's 
exordium : ‘If it be well done, it were well done if it be done quickly.” That 
time is worse than lost which delays a benefit. But that it may be a real bene- 
fit, to be blessed in its issues by the Father of all mankind, it must be freedom 
to the different sects to worship in their own way that it grants; not a declara- 
tion that all doctrines and modes of worship are equally the same in the estima- 
tion of our republic. We know that some intemperate zealots in behalf of re- 


heretics, and with an indiscriminate approbation of their various creeds, that 
the true sons of our ancient Catholic Church (inherited from our ancestors, and 
in which we trust our descendants will live and die) could not possibly be dis- 
tinguished in the multitudinous population of crowding sects. 

** On the other hand, there are persons who deprecate any contact whatever 
with a fellow-creature, who, by birth or other circumstances, is a stranger to 
our venerable church. These our rigid devotees would rather that our country 
should degenerate into savage ignorance, and reap only the rank weeds of super- 
stition, indolence, and every attendant wreichedness than admit the enlightened 
Protestant foreigner, with his lessons of the most valuable import, to find a 
home onour shores. They would have us send back from our now flourishing 
fields and opening marts the laborious and talented stranger, living in peace with 


a different manner from ourselves—worshipping him, indeed, with a homage 
which speaks more to the understanding than to the senses 

** Both these parties, the liberal and the bigot, are wrong in their views of 
the object, and the consequences of the proposed tuleration. Let us ask these 
speculators, what population has Venezuela, which would require her to erect 
temples, maintain ministers, and support the public worship of Protestants of 
all shades of belief, from Wickliffe to Calvin, and Luther to Zuingies ! Where 
are the Jews and Mahometans, who waut synagogues and mosques amongst us? 
in fact, the population of our land are of the old established faith of our fathers 











noble heart and generous head have sank to rise no more 

We have seen dynasties rise and fall like bubbles on the sea; we have seen 
republics become empires, and empires shattered into as many shapes and titles 
of division as may be found in the dictionary of rule or misrule. 
seen, that in proportion as these changes have been made from the moral and 
eventful necessities of the case, and were carried forward on jost principles by 
the successive great men of the state where they were effected, lias been and 
will be that state's transitory existence or fixedness and prosperity 

These reflections were suggested to us by an important event which has lately 
taken place in the new republic of Venezuela, in South America,—we mean the 
toleration of Protestant worship in that long darkly benighted Roman Catholic 
country. The usual effect of selfishness and ignorance acting upon a ritual 
rather than a spiritual principle of religion, having for more than three centuries 
shut up that portion of the new world from us of the old, it was left to the quick 
but noiseless growth of afew gracious seeds, wafted thither from our genial 
soil about a dozen years ago, to ultimately spread a real moral culture over that 
friendly coast. Its justly celebrated liberator, Simon Bolivar, on rescuing his 
country from its Spanish bondage, in giving it the name of Colombia, restored 
it by that honourable appellation to the memory of its renowned discoverer ; at 


the same time his noble and comprehensive mind, which knew of Raleigh as | 


well as of Columbus, gladly received and sowed in the land he had redeemed 
from the basest vassalage the germs of a British character. The British parti- 
san-soldier sat down in its valleys with his sword transformed to a ploughshare ; 
the English merchant spread his stores on the welcoming strand ; and British 
principles and British practice were revered and imitated 


pt ; , ! 
The principle of the Venezuelan republic is in no way that of a levelling de- 


mocracy; it is thatof gentlemen by birth and station, and of men whom im- 
proving education and correspondent conduct may gradually elevate from the 
homblest ranks to sit in the senate, or finally take the chair of the first magis- 
trate. The principle is to raise talent and virtue, not to degrade existing digni- 
ties; hence we cannot but hope that, in effect, jf not quite in form, this steady 
Principle may in the course of years establish a national constitution in that 
country similar, in stability at least, to that of ourown, which time and experience 
have dovetailed, as it were, into our island-rock—the hearts of ovr people! 
even as Smeaton delved deep his lighthouse into the Eddystone rock, and no 
storm has been found to prevail against it 


We shall now advert to the events which induced these observations 


ihe darkened state of the Spanish Roman Catholic religion while under the 
lof its fearful Inquisition is fully known in Europe ; and that the obscuring 

y nes of such a test spread a similar night over the vast shores of the Atlan 
t wv owned ber sway. we need not take any trouble to e% ce DD ring 
‘hat reign of terror and of gloom, and of a most beart-withering exc g of 





We have also | 


The followers of the religions above-named are comparatively few amongst us 
—travellers from afar; and some of them, like the wandering sages of ancient 
| days, fraught with wisdom gathered from many a distant shore. If the ports 


of ovr commonwealth are held open to receive such men, the lights of civiliza- 


tion and national improvements which they bring along with them—and which, | 


in the progress of this age, have illumined with an extraordinary universality 
the whole world—will gradually, by a reasonable and divine effect, sink all re- 
ligious disputes into the beneficent oblivion of universal peace and unrestricted 
fellowship of benefits 
* We hail this dawn; gratefully considering, that as it appears the God of 
goodness and of mercy bas chosen our era to be the epoch of such welcome 
fraternity, the epoch of general Christian charity, we should not be amongst the 
last of his people to gather the healing fruit of his most holy revelation, which, 
| alas! for so many preceding generations of men, their blind passions have per- 
| verted to grieviously opposite purposes. Let us be amongst the first to put an 
| end to religious persecution—to stop the bloodshed of the mariyrs—to throw 
down the funeral piles of the victims whom human violence brands with the 
name of heretics. Let us bear in mind, and act opon its principle, the heaven- 
inspired injunction of the beloved disciple, John the Evangelist, and which he 
never ceased repeating to the believers in the primitive church, because it was 
the last precept given by his Divine Master before the awful event of bis crvei- 
fixion: ‘ Little children, love one another: as I have loved you, do ye love one 
another. Dy this shal] all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another. —St. John, chap. xiii 
‘In this era, in this age, when the relative progresses of all that have gone 
before have come to so self-evident an issue, we should lose time—as it were 
lighting a candle to guide us in the face of the sun—were we to go on disputing 
about what was or was not decreed from eternity. Why will man continue 
measnring the Infinite God by his own limited comprehension! Let us look to 
the evidence of facts. Let us read, and see, what Divine and human testimony 
teach us—what civilization and the commerce of nations, the communion of 
the families of the earth with each other in mutual dependencies, inculcate. Ie 
| it not the lesson of brotherhood! the tulerance of ail manners of worshipping 
the Almighty Father of mankind! 
‘* Js it not possible, without shewing ourselves most superstitiously ignorant, 
to assert that man’s relations with God, with regard to his conscience, are under 


the dominion of the Church of Rome, or under the authority of any Protestant 
government. What is the power on earth, who isthe person charged with the 
commission, to snatch a pe nt Catholic from the piace of propitiation, a | 
aev t< cant fre m the altar of the t essed sacr ment ’ Fr rier, who 
s the g zealot w pre le jatorb in any place of Christendom the 
p P stant, who, in the retirement of his chamber, or the congregation of 


ligious liberty would be glad to welcome to our shores so many schismatics and | 


our own citizens, and practising every civil virtue, because he worships God in 


Alt 


his temples, shall noursh bis soul with the comforts he draws from reading the 
holy Bible! Nay, for the same reason, who will be so rash as to arrogate a 
right to break i Upon the self-imposed austerities of the devoted Faquier in the 
midst of bes sacred wood t or who will attempt to use violence, in order that the 
sincerely }apressed Mussulmay should not prostrate himself, and cover his face, 
to adore the beneficeat Creator of ail before the sepulchre of the Great Prophet 
according to his belief! ‘The times for those deeds are pow gone by. We in 
Venezvela acknowleige no sympathy with their spirit. We know that the 
Giod whom we wors!ip is the same Creator whom Arabia adores; that the God 
of the Christians 18 the God of the Brahmins. God is one! This is the uni- 
versal croed, when tovestigated to ite source; this ja the dogma of reason and 
the doctrine of rev@lation; this isthe only truth which materialists, and even 
atheists, prove in the delirium of their idologismn, when they are obliged to admit 
the existence of am independent and operating Being. Our religious belief 
teaches, besides, that the tree Christian chureh ts, and always will continue to 
be, one—wnam sanefam Catholicam ef apostolicam ecelesiam , and at the same 
time commands @8 POl1o seek to compel those who may not yet have heard or 
accepted her boly in¥iaion to enter her doors. We should draw such persons 
with the cords of love; and, while peaceably regretting their being, like wan- 
lered sheep, far from the right fold, pray for them, as for‘ heathens and publi- 
cans,’ to be at last led into the blessed way. That such was the practice of 
the apostolic fathers and their disciples, is revealed to us in these words, Si 
ecclesram non audvertl, sit tin sicut cthmeus et publicanus 

To this exordium tothe Venezuelan Gazette succeeded the publication of the 
act of toleration, in these words 

* The Senate and Chamber of Representatives of the republic of Venezuela, 
assembled in Congress, considering, 

* First, That ourconstitution, by article 218, invites foreigners, of whatever 
country, to settle iq Venezuela ; 

‘* Secondly, That religious liberty is an essential part of civil liberty, which 
the same constituti@® insures to the native Venezuelans, and to the foreigners 
resident in our republic ; 

* Decree, in a sifgle act, that liberty of worship is not prohibited in Vene- 
zuela”’ 

This decree was#lated ** Caraceas, 17th Feb. 1834, the fith year of the law, 
and the twenty-foasth of the independence ;"" and is undersigned by all the 
ministers of gover@tnent, atthe head of whom is General José Amonio Paez, 
president of the repndlic 

Within a week after the promulgation of this decree,as if the voice that 
announced it could have been heard from the brow of the Andes to the shores 
of the Carribean See, his Britannic majesty's frigate Forte, bearing the perinant 
of Commodore Pell, and having on board Dr. Coleridge, Bishop of Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Islands, came to anchor off La Guayra, the chief eastern port 
of Venezuela. The bishop landed, on the invitation of the British Consul, who 
resided at Caraccad, a distance from that port, by ascent of the mountains, of 
about twenty miles. His two chaplaius, and the Commudore, accompanied the 
bishop. We believelim tu be the first Protestant bishop who ever set foot on 
the shore of Roman Catholic South America. We are sure he was the first 
who came thither onthe errand that brought him to consecrate a chapel and a 
cemetery there accorting to Protestant rites 

Some time previous to the public discussion of the act of toleration, the British 


) consul had sought and obtained permission from the chief authorities of the 
é 


state to purchase audenclose a piece of ground near to the city of Caraceas, for 
the purpose of interringg with decency and security the bodies of his Protestant 
countrymen who diedin that land. We have already remarked, that, before 
this was effected, the emains of sach aliens from the Church of Rome were 


| obliged to be consigne) to any covenient spot, however liable to foture accidents 


or contemptuous desesrations. Sir Robert Ker Porter, the worthy representa- 
tive of his country onthis occasion, added to the British residents’ subscription 
for the burial inclosam, a small chapel within its walls, to shelter the attendant 
mourners from the heat of the sun, or the violence of the elements in the rainy 
season, during the celebration of the funeral service; which, indeed, belonged 


| to hie own official doty to perform, there being no Protestant clergyman in the 


republic. This little Christian temple and its adjacent churchyard were hardly 
finished, when the welcome decree we have mentioned came under the conside 

ration of the senate, It was speedily decided on and announced. And as a 
first-fruits of the siteere, liberal, Christian epirit which brought it forward, our 


English bishop of the nearest coast was invited over to hallow the English 


burial-ground. 


On his arrival, le became the guest of the Britieh consul; and was waited 
on immediately by the chief counsellors of the state, and other persons of the 
highest dignities, civilend military. Hereached the city of Caraccas on the 
22d of February; andonthe 26th he performed the important task for which he 
came. General Paed, the president of the republic, and its chief authorities, 
were present; 48 also WeTe the consuls and other ministers from foreign coun- 
tries, with the British commodere and atrain of fourteen of bis officers. Be- 
sides these, all the British merchants and viber Protestant settlers, with 
numerous ladies and respectable citizeta of Caraceas, were arranged to witness 
the new and solemn ceremony , the large quadrangle of the cemetery receiving 
the more numerous spectators, which the modest dimensions of the chapel 
could not contain. We shall present a more tetailed description of this inter- 
esting scene, by translating the account of a Veneryelan and Catholic spectator, 
who then saw a Protestant bishop, and heard Protetant worship, for the first 
time 

“The Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, followed by two of us officiating priests, 
presented himself fully robed atthe gate of the cemetery, Were a great con 
course of people were assembled to pay the reverend etranger heir respects.— 
Within the walls of the extensive inclusure, all the great authorites of our re- 
public had disposed themselves, to do the oceasion honour. From +e gate of 

entrance to the chapel at the head of the spacious field, the lord bishop and his 
| priests walked solemnly between the lines of cypress-poplar which forma the 
| avenue, repeating the twenty-fourth psalm; and when he reached the episeuyal 
chair in the chapel, which had been prepared for him on a platform covered wits, 
rich cloth, he kneeled down as if in silent invocation. He shortly rose; and 
having taken his seat, the secretary of the British consulate read a petition from 
the consul, Sir Robert Ker Porter, and other resident Protestants, to bis lord- 
_ ship, begging that thecemetery in which he stood, and which they had purchased 
and enclosed for the purpose of burying their dead, might be consecrated by him 
according to the rites of their English chereh. In reply to this the lord bishop, 
with his two priests, recited many prayers, imploring the Divine assistance on 
the present sulemnity, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. They then walked out of the chapel into the cemetery ground, 
making a procession al! round it, and putting op prayers as they went. 
sacred train returned to the chapel; and resuming their places as before, the 
ceremony concluded with an impressive discourse by the lord bishop, and which 
| could be heard ata considerable distance inthe cemetery field, the front of the build- 
ing being entirely open, like acolonnaded portico, The greatest possible silence 
and attention prevailed, from the highest individual present to the most simple 
| negro. The sermon opened with a history of cemeteries, from the patriare 
times, when Abraham bought the field of Hebron from the sons of Heth, to bury 
Sarah his wife; and the subsequent examples his lordship gave of the reverence 
al! nations paid to the remains of the dead, shewed much learning and devout 
application to his subject. He beautifully closed that part of his discourse, by 
calling thore consecrated resting-places dormitories of the dead, where the 
bodies of the saints, undisturbed by the violence of ungodly men, may rest in 
peace—reqicscant m pace—until the trumpet of the angel shall awaken them 
into light and life. But perhaps there was no passage in his sermon more 
striking than the following 
«“* When I consider, my Lrethren, who and whence we are, and where and 
for what porpose assembled, out of almost every nation under heaven—ihabs- 
tants of the Old World, standing in the midst of their brethrenof the New, in 
the very central plain of that New World—I cannot bot offer up # fervent 
prayer to God, that men may in all the earth feel more and more the eonnecting 
tie of relgion—that as God has made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, 20 may all men, every where, trust more and 
more in ose blood, even the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and be united togetner 
under hirs in one universal charch, or body of faithful people, throughout the 
whole world; necessarily distinguishing themselves, for order's sake, in parti- 
cular or rational churches ; but as branches of the same spisitoal tree, agreeing 
in all essentials, without presumptuously taking away or superstitiously adding 
thereunto. thos enabling all christians to communicate with ove another in the 
same scrptural worship ; having one hope of their calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptisa, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in os all’ 
* At the last the lord bishop prayed to God for the life and welfare of the 
Presidest, and for the happiness and prosperity of the republic concluding 
| with his solemn benediction on all present in the name of the Holy Trinity 

“ His lordship’s vestments were remarkably plain, no gold nor embroidery 
on any of them; nor did he weara mitre on his head, or carry a crosier. His 
vestinerts were merely an alb of very fine white linen, with transparent large 
sleeves of the same unepotied hue; and an ample cassock of black satin, half 
At one time be wore a gmal! black taseciied cap, but at others 
he stood bare-headed, making a very venerable appearance with his grey bairs 


covering the alb 


and broad clear forehead ; his statare being tall, and his aspect altogether full of 
dignity.’ 

So fa r transatlantic correspondent. And we make no apology for the 
length « s article. because the events it commemorates must be considered 


| by all reflecting persons as an epoc bof the greatest importance to the moral 


; and religious improvement of that portion of the New World. The decree in- 
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sures the continuance of ite own established church, to be maintained in its | f 


priesthood and other ordinances by guardian laws of the state. 
establishments are necessary checks to the perverse and selfish natures of men, 
experience every day shews, for many would rather be without any place of 
worship, than voluntarily charge themselves with an expense towards one. 


} 


It | reproach glowed within bim 


Alonzo had soon heard the victory and triumph of the Ma- | 
hometans over his native Jand, and hot iadignation and thoughts allied to self- 
Surely, he needed not the knowledge that El- 


seems not to be understood how it can be, and yet it is the fact, that **to Him | frida, his betrothed, was in the land devoted to the destroyer, to give wings to | 
to whom we owe all the days of our lives, and all the goods that bless us in his returning speed ' 


them,” many of us grudge “ to give one day to His service, or a mite from our | 
treasures to ‘ay upon His altars.” 


But while these altars are surely preserved by the reservation of maintaining scorching fire within him, and now it was about to blaze forth! 


an established church, in any country which allows liberty of worship to all | 
consciences within its bounds, every thing is granted that reasonable men of 
different rituals can desire. And thos we wind up the beautiful picture of | 


general concord, in the words of the Bishop of Barbadves, drawn on the spot: | distance advancing, the warrior and his betrothed were alone, looking forth 


“The legislature of the land has said unto us, as did the pious and kind- 
hearted King of Egypt unto Joseph of old, ‘ Go up and bury your dead.’ The | 
chief magistrate of the land has given the weight of his presence, attended by 
‘ite elders, a very great company,’ at once to grace and sanction this our pious 
undertaking. Our own government has lent its name and aid. Those of the | 
inhabitants whom it chiefly concerns have shewn their sense of its importance 
by the readiness of their contributions, And in the piety, munificence, and un- 
remitting personal assiduity of the representative of our sovereign, it has found, 
under God's blessing, its present accomplishment.” 2 

A description of the consecration service, and a copy of the bishop's discourse, 
were printed at Caraccas, not only in the English language, but translated into 
the Spanish, to be made public amongst the natives of the land, and has ac- | 
cordingly been liberally distributed throughout the whole of Colombia. It has, | 
even in so short a time, travelled across the continent to Peru ; where Colonel 


, slowly on; I have watched them this long time now, and yet they seem to ad- 


When last he stood in his palace-hall, bis thoughts, his day-dreams, were 
but of glory and pleasure. His shame for the bitter reverse had been as a 
Elfrida had | 
found refuge in Auria ere Alonzo had arrived ; fer not till the ninth day did he 
reach the city: a numerous armed train came with bim. 

When the long flowing standards of the Mahometans were first seen in the | 


from the rampart-tower 

“* Par, far away,” said the chief, “‘ where the standards of blasphemy now are | 
flying, lies our beautiful domain! Ours! no, ’tis a weak vanity which prompts | 
that word ; it is not ours, will not again be ours, Elfrida! Even now it is trod- 
den down beneath the hoofs of the infidels! Methinks, too, they move but 


vance not. 


Elfrida’s flushed countenance was turned towards him, but she grew not pale | 
with fear. As the warrior looked on her,—‘* They wil! not murder you,” he 


| said, * Elfrida! they could not murder you!” and then pausing, he added, 


ore which men trembled, as if a comet, unknown before, had made sudden ap- | Alonzo, as he rode on, looked back on the fallen city; the out 


‘ “Streaming flags 
And that such | pearance in the sky, and with a lightning swiftness was sweeping on towards | of Moslems were following distantiy, and arms were gleaming 
| the devoted earth ! 


December 27, 


in the sun-rays. 
He was pursued! The Mussulmans had not yet slaked their thirst for Christian 


blood : to let but one victim escape was a generosity they knew not ; rather to 
them (the votaries of a Moluch-creed) all mercy seemed impiety. The fugitives 
pushed on their anxious flight, over a plain all strewed with signs of rude de- 
struction. They fied for the north, but the Moors came on with a whirlwind 
swiftness ; and while yet in the precints of Auria, the horse on which Elfrida 
rode dashed on a broken helmet, and fell. It was fatal. Alonzo shouted to his 
men, ** Turn! turn! we must meet them!” and they had hardly obeyed his 
command, and reseated the fallen and scarcely consciove lady, when their pur- 
suers were with them. Not a moment was there for deliberation ; the multitude 
of Moors surrounded the heroes, and such battle between such combatants could 
not long endure. All covered with his bloody wounds, Alonzo fell ; Elfrida 
saw, and threw herself from her horse to die. Yet, midst the rude turmoil, no 
welcome hand was raised to strike her; the wild war-horses harmed her 
and in an hour she was @ captive in the tents of Islam. 

A faithless Goth, who had abjured the cross, was guardian of the prisoners 
Elfrida was not the only Christian there-—three others of the daughters of Aucia 
were with her; and this wretched man's was the only human face they saw for 
many days. So that amonga strange people, whose language they understood 
not, even his face they became glad to see, and marked the times of his periodi- 
cal return. He was their sole interpreter whenever orders came from their 
enslavers, and (but at such times) rarely did he speak. Yet they learned to 


not ; 


in half-doubtfal, balf-serious tone, —** What think yoa—may you not yet become | long for the sound of his feet ; and even that recreant voice was not abhorred, 


a Moorish bride?” 


* And 1s it Alonzo,” she asked abruptly ; * is it Alonzo! 


| for it spoke their dear native tongue ! 
She started at his words, as if unholy sounds had then first reached her ears ! | for them was reserved the choice of death or black apostacy. 


All, save these three, had perished; and 
Yet it was no 


Does Alonzo demand | bard imprisonment that they endured ; and only for the strict surveillance and 


Belford Wilson, the British Consul and diplomatic resident there, following an | if Elfrida has an apostate’s heart!” Her voice, her gesture, her face of beauty | vigilant confinement, could theirs be called the captive’s lot. They were a!j 
distorted into horror, amazed the Chief; but ere he could reply, that voice, that | young, all beautiful, all orphans; before their eyes their fathers, mothers, kin- 


example so happily consummated in Venezuela, has set on foot a subscription 
for a similar foundation. 

We will not trespass farther on the attention of our readers, by dwelling on 
the hope of what they must themselves foresee tay be the blessed effects of | 
this peaceable landing of the best principles of civilised man on those widely | 
peopled shores. For, let meu dispute as they please abovt links of amity, | 
whether in private life or in public compacts, there is no staple foundation for | 
such bonds of reciprocal prosperity, but that which rests on the Rock of Ages, | 
the religion of peace. 


We cannot leave the subject without remarking, to the honourable memory | (/vs hour! that moment of it, at least, in which so unworthy a thought found | mastery. 
Bat lifting herself up, and looking on him, the lady said, with | 


in times to come of the two great compatriot generals of Colombia, Simon Boli- | 
var and José Paez, that each opened a glorious epoch to their country and their 


continent ;—the first gave civil liberty to his country ; the second bestowed the | 


| gesture, that horror had changed; the large tear glistened in her eye. She | dred, lovers, friends, had all been slaughtered, and they (oh, depth of ignominy !) 
leaned her forehead upon his arm: “O, Alonzo! could J forget the days of in- | were only spared to satiate the lust of some of the barbarous conquerors. Soon 


fancy and youth through which we were trained up side by side, even from the | came the hour when they must choose between life with dark dishonour, and 


tiie when we first were taught together the same sacred prayer of Childhood ! 
Could J forget? 


Could J lose memory of the hours of delight to me that later | 
years have brought, when we roved together in our pleasant evening valleys? | 


death with deathless fame. The fallen and haggard face of the withered old 
Goth was blanched as with fear while he spoke his dreadful message—' Die! 
or reject the faith of the Crucified!” Not with unquivering voice he uttered it. 


Could I forget this hour!” and she stopped, for her full emotion choked all | His frail prisoners knew not the tremblings that he knew. With them there 
articulate sound; while the chief replied with hurried words,—‘ Yes, forget | was no timorous lingering in suspense, no clinging love of life struggling for the 


utterance!" 


They paused not, but looking all their bitter scorn at the apostate, 
made their quick choice of death; then singly were led forth and died! Ejfrida’s 


firmer tone,—** Now hear me, Alonzo! and forget not hereafter what now I say. | turn arrived; erect she moved, and thoughtfully. With calm voice, turning to 


I charge you, devote not your life to speedy destruction! not fer my sake, not 


freedom of the Gospel. P. I. | for your own, but for Spain, I bid you do itnot! Wait awhile, and when Auria 
] lished l f but fly to th 

2p : °GENDS.---THE | Ss. | demolished towers, then stay not for vain, passionate revenge, but fly to the 

— — petty fy, rs | farthest Asturias ; for many a warlike knight still lingers there ; and be it yours, 


A voice of lamentation and distmay—one loud and woe-fraught voice—-was | 
heard from universal Spain! From the rock of Gibraltar to the farthest re- | 
cesses of the distant Asturias, desolation, mourning, and woe! The kingdom 
was departed from the Goths, the throne of Roderick was cast down, and 
haughty Spain was destined to wear the yoke of the Mahometan invader. It 
was a fearful sight for Christian eyes to see! the old and the miserable—-the | 
weak, the infirm, and the defenceless—the mother with her infant in her arms | 


—the devotee with the rescued crucifix—the young man and the virgin—the | 


husband with his half-fainting wife,—all thronged the highways, fleeing from 


and now Alonzo and his troop were leading on the impatient sally. 
their long-cherished homes to the walled cities, to escape the sword of the d , 


merciless unbeliever! Since the “ eightt days’ conflict,” the terrible enemy | 
had marched furiously on, “ from conquering to conquer!’’ The fiery Arab and | 
the relentless Saracen were linked to the remorseless sons of Africa. One 


Alonzo, with them, to redeem our country from these unbelievers!” She 
ceased. Wondering, yet delighted, Alonzo exclaimed, “ Lady mine! I conse- 
crate this sword to Spair.; but you shall not perish here ! 
of my life: if Heaven shall be so, we will not be parted, Blfrida! and I ask of 
you one pledge.” "Tis given.” ** If the infidel prevail against Auria, you will 
meet me ueRneE! Now, we must part!” 

Day closed not before the foe arrived. " ° ® 

*. * * 7 , * 

Since the Mussulmans had encamped before Auria three days had passed ; 
The city 
gates are closed behind them—and now they join the enemy ! 

Such furious encounter the astonished invaders had never known! Each 
Gothic arm was raised for deadliest vengeance, and long time the conflict 
seemed but a miserable havoc of Moorish life and limb. Before the Christian 


faith had made them brethren ; one spirit of fierce religion and enthusiastic | band the unbelievers fled apace, as though they deemed that fiery Eblis with his 
ambition had made them conquerors 


No barrier stemmed, save for a moment, | attendant demons, was taking vengeance for their three days’ delay! The thou- | 
the rapid rolling tide of their victories ; it swept alike over villages and cities, | sand men of Auria long hewed down their foes with unrelenting rage 


overwhelming by its furce stronghold, and tower, and fortified place, with un- 
distinguishing desolation! ‘ The land was as the garden of Eden before them 
—behind them it was « barren desert!" 


But not with ignomy did the Gothic empire fall ; no heritage of shame was 


Many a 

heeatomb had they offered up for their massacred countrymen, and they them- 
| selves were yet unscathed. But at length the battle thickened round them. 
| Alonzo recalled the heroes! ‘The Mahometans had risen in their numbers and 


their might, and there was a frightful carnage of the Goths!—while fighting 
bequeathed to the children of Spain: by treachery of traitors and apoetates was | the ~ s 8 


the kingdom of Roderick lost. Yet there was long and desverate fighting for 
the noble prize: the Gothic armiee shrunk not; they were cut down—they 


perished utterly! bot not till the plains of the south were drenched with | 


Moorish gore,—not till the waters of Xeres flowed red with the blood of the 
children of the Prophet! And even then, when the armed hosts of Spain and 
her chieftain were no more, in the neighbouring plain of each tower and town 
there was a deadly battle to be fought and won; from the *now-crowned range 
of the Nevada Mountains to the valleys of the Pyrenees lay one vast battle-field 
for the advancing Moors. 

It was a woful time for Spain !—it wes as if seme mighty torrent should 
rush unnaturally from the deep-worn chsnnel whieh it had kept for ages, and 
whelm with frightful destruction the vnsuspecting villages scattered upon its 
ancient banks ; so mighty was the desolation, end so strong! Nay, it was as 
if a new cataract had leapt from ¢Very mountain-top and deluged every valley ; 
so unlooked for, su resistiess, ~88 the sudden devastation ' 

Pair Andalusia was the f«st Victim. From sea to sea, and from the southern 


rock to the Alpubara hill’ the cities were burnt with fire—the temples were | 


desecrated, and holy »@n cast forth—a whole population was exterminated by 
the sword, and eves the once-beautiful fields and verdant vales were withered 
beneath the scowhing feet of the African andthe Arab! And what Andalusia 
then was, all Spain was destined to become ! ¥ - . 
o . . * * 
From she watch-tower on the battlements of Auria there went the startling 
ery, «Phe Moors ! the Moors! they come! they come!” and it was echoed 
by « thousand tongues, from tower to tower, from battlement to battlement, frem 
palace to palace, from home to home,—'* The Moors ! they come! they come!"’ 
And there was no sound of trepidation, nor thought of quailing—no noise of 
the preparing army—no hurrying to and from—no haste—no terror; all was 
ready. Nine days had the gates of Auria stood open, from sunrise to sunset, 
to receive within its walls the wretched fugitives who crowded thither from the 
country round, fleeing at the approach of the fierce Mussulmans; nine days 
did the walls of Auria offer their transient asylum, and then the massy gates 
were made fast, lest all might die of famine ; for increasing multitudes, now 
daily, hourly, poured in—and scarcely had the sound of the closing portal 
reverberated in the ears of the men on guard, before that thrilling cry went forth 
from the watch-tower,—" The Moors! they come! they come !"’ 

One hour elapsed—an hour of patient unquivering resolve—gathering in- 
tensity each t! It passed, and the gates of Auria were besieged—not 
by the Moor! not yet bythe Moor! but by the frantic host of the country 
population, who clamoured wildly for admittance! Ar hour more, and the 
augmented myriads might alone have peopled a city! In vain were they told 
that Auria was thronged already; each word of parleying was an attempt to 
pacify despair, and their clamour grew the fiercer and the louder! Each mo- 
ment the terrible enemy drew near ; the imploring looks of the women and their 
passionate cries had proved too powerful artillery to be withstood by the soldiers 
who looked down from the fortified height (though they had been deaf to the 
taunts and imprecations of the men). But the chiefs were unmoved from 
their resolve ; with stern faces, though with hearts wrung with poignant an- 
guish, they refused to open the gates,—foreseeing well, that then immediate 
destruction must come on all. But those implements of defence that could be 
spared were thrown from the walls; and the men without had hardly time to 
muster as a rampart around their wives and children, ere their pursuers appear- 
ed. The soldiers of Auria would fain have sallied forth to their help, but the 
gates at suck a crisis could not be opened ; it had been mad heroism to attempt 
it. And tow with outcries loud, and with a wild ferocity, the Mabometans 
rushed on their prey! At first, the reckless Goths with iron front, stoad still, — 
then, as if by one instinctive impulse (though with such scanty arms), they 
charged their foes with a daring fury that gave them a vivid knowledge of the 
reception they were to receive at Auria, and taught their countrymen, who 
looked ghastly from the battlements, the lesson that Leonidas and his three 
hundred once taught the men of Greece. The resistance, desperate and in- 
effectual, was quickly over; then came a horrible slaughter of the old men 
yy infirm—a savage butchery of the women—and then a pause! It was 
night 

The conquerors rested one day from their work of blood—haply to take 
breath, haply to await the coming up of fresh hordes of their sanguinary brother- 
hood, who were fast hastening on. No capitulation was asked, no terms were 
offered! The third day came and went by! The besieged Christians grew 
indignant at the forbearance of the infidels. A thousand of the bravest pre- 
a ito go forth against them, and Alunzo was at their head—a noble 
chie 

Bent on the lofty enterprise, the heart of Alonzo leaped exultingly within 
him, and he urged on his gallant steed with a keen delight. He had been absent 
from the fight of Xeres, warring in other lands. The romour of his country’s 
overthrow had reached his ear full soon: the fearful progress of his country's 
foe was no concealed, no doubtful, hidden thing ; it was an astonishment anda 
fear to the nations of Christendom! a thing gazed at from far,—a prodigy be 








* Now called Orense. It was utterly destroyed-..“ 


depopulavit usque ad solum.” 
---Old Chronvle : 
1 The battle lasted eight days and nights, im which the k ngdom of the Goths was 
overthrown, 


their way back to the city four hundred fell. But prayers and thanksgivings 
| were made in Auria when the six huadred returned with their chief. 
No more delay was known in the army of the exasperated invaders. 
was no respite now, no mercy for the Goths! yet day by day they baffled the 
Moors, though even the solemn hours of night (night, that wretched and toil- 


worn men so often long for !)}—the hours of appointed rest for them—brought | 


no repose ! but the war-cry of the Moslems and the clash of assailing scimitars 


—the noise of turbaned desperadoos up-mounting eome new breach, or rolling | 


headlong from the precipitous summit, with the high-rejoicing shout of the 
Christians as they fell,—such sounds of stirring strife startled the nightly 


echoes of the silent city, and ceased not from evening fall to morning dawn! 
* . _ * = + 


| There was wailing in Auria, such as had not been heard tefore; and groans 


| of long-suppressed despair burst from the wide city, as from one voice! Faine 
was come! The old men and the chief of the people were gathering together 
instinctively—a natura] senate—and expectation beat insufferably in every bosom ; 
but none spoke of yielding to the hated conqueror. Then one rose up to speak. 
He was an aged man, majestic, and prophet-like, though his sword was at his 
side. His head was uncovered, and his long, thin, snow-white hairs hung down 
| upon his shoulders ; but his voice was deep and clear, unbroken by his age or 
| his miseries. 

« Let us not yield!’ he began; “let us not yield! 

deliverance ! 
| he lifted his eyes to heaven. Again gathering all his energy, he broke the si- 
lence: ** Which of us is there who hath not already faced death a hundred 
times '—and who fears itnow’ For myself, I am resolved. I am old—too 
| old; I have lived, alas, too long; therefore I will not henceforth eat the bread 
that is daily brought to me. I leave it for the youthful and the strong ; and many 
others willdo the same most gladly. This, then, is my counsel. There is food 
enough in Auria to serve you sparingly for nine days more, even if all partake ; 
but now cast lots, and divide the city: thus the half of you may hold out for 
eighteen days more against these godless Africans. Heaven yet may send you 
help. Let the other half of the people take their lot with me; let us retire to 
the east part of the city, and meet our fate of famine now—it wil! be but claim- 
ing our martyr’s diadem some ten days earlier! Or, those who will, Jet them 
dash forth against the enemy, to die, or make escape tu the mountains ere they 
are cutoff.” The old man disappeared—there was a stillness like death ! 
| Oftimes there are heard the stifled and underground rumblings, that go be- 
| fore and tell the coming earthquake: and thus low muttering voices began, at 
| length, to move among the multitude—half-murmuring unspeakable things; and 
| rapidly they grew to louder signs of agony, though at intervals an awful silence 
| chained every tongue ! 
; And now, ‘* The Moors! the Moors! fly! fly!’ rang from the battlements. 
The assembled throng stood paralysed—each sword was drawn—they stood un- 
moved ; for whither could they fly! The remorseless infidels had prevailed— 
| thove camp girded the walls—their infuriated hosts were pouring in! Auria 
was lost! 

It was near the close of day, and the sun went down in darkness ; but all 
| night long the stubborn Goths maintained the contest: their ranks growing 
| thinner, their resolution firmer, every hour; and when morning dawned they 

were astonished at their diminished numbers. Soon they were cut down, as 
ripe corn that waits for the mower's sickle: man by man they fell, till not one 

remained to lift up sword against the destroyer. 
| Alonzo, with twenty of his faithful followers, had turned moodily from the 

unequal contest; and where was now Elfrida!' The tower where he had 
| appointed to meet her was half in ruins, and as he rode towards it, he saw that it 
had been resorted to as a refuge-place by a crowd of his wretched countrywo- 
| men, who were still defended from the barbarians, with a leonine fierceness bya 
| band of their unyielding brethren and fathers, now wrought up to more than 
| madness—goaded to a savage valour. 

Alonzo and his troop charged at full speed through the hostile ranks, and with 
one effort gained the tower. The phalanxof Goths op’ ned to receive him, and 
shrieked as with afrantic joy when they saw that their chief still lived. The 
pledge he had received from Elfrida was redeemed; she was there, and the 
warriors fire-flashing eye fixed instantly upon her. Not aword was said. He 
turned his foaming horse which leaped ungovernably forward, ‘“‘ And now, by 
the holy cross!" he cried, “‘ these God-abhorred heathen shall have no easy 
victory!" Not long was it ere the Mussulmans saw and remembered that 
crested helmet, that long sword of power, which they first had known in the 
battle before the walls of Auria (and which, since that slaughtering day, they 
bad grown familiar with), meeting them at every breach, among the foremost to 
repel them. They had been held at bay some time by the hardy Goths, who 
fought more like demons than men, and now they retreated precipitately. This 
was the crisis ; and Alonzo, seeing many of his countrymen driving the fugitives 
before them, seized the moment. He hastened back to the tower ; some others, 
too, came with him on like errand; and ere half an hour had gone, Elfrida had 
passed from Auria, whose palaces now flamed to heaven, and at her side rode 
Alonzo and his twelve remaining men 

Phree days of unsparing carnage, three days of 


} 
| 
| 


Heaven may yet send 





levouring fire, and Auria was 


aid low in the dust—each home a sepulc! ' the smouldering ruins of eact 
shattered palace, as a monument of death! each remaining tower, with its tot 
tering walls, a charnel-house, heaped ful! wit nes ' 


| is no more, and we poor women are honoured with so proud a tomb as these | hours you may have; then your decision must be given !” And many a Mos- 
lem eye, dazzled by her radiant beauty, followed the queen-like captive while 


There | 


The old man looked round on the famished multitude, and then | 


the Goth, she asked, *‘ May I have time to think upon my choice?” By him 
the question was soon put to his masters, and answer was returned, “ Twelve 


her guards led her back to confinement. 
The third hour came, and the interpreter arrived; for at such intervals he 
was commanded to return, and only at such intervals, on pain of death. He 


I may not be sparing | essayed not as usual to speak to his prisoner, for Elfrida did not turn to look on 
| him as he entered. 


He departed. 

| The sixth hour came, and with it again came the Goth. 

| Lady, 1 have good tidings!” he said; ‘‘ Abdelazim, a noble Arab of our 

| camp, has sent me to you; for he condescends to say he loves you. Now sure- 
ly, lady, you will not deem it a hard fate, to live and be his favourite bride! But 

listen, and I will tell you more. It was Abdelazim who raised you senseless 
from the ground, when you had else been trodden underfoot on the fields, not far 

| from Auria. It was he who saved you from the sword of his companions who 

| overtook your flight, and brought you hither in security.” 

“Methinks, asked the haughty lady, *‘ he had a nobler turban and richer rai- 
ment than his fellows?” 

**He had,” the Goth replied. 

‘Then it was he, too,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ who smote down Alonzo, the bravest 
| chief of all that fought at Auria! Now hear me, Goth! I, too, have a message 
| to deliver. Doubt not I have resolved to die! think not I fear it! A thought 

had haunted me, through all last night, that Heaven had spared me for some 
other fate, and soon would shew forth its all-quelling power to help me. Think 
not, then, it was weak hesitation made me ask this twelve hours’ respite; I 
deem that I have weighty business yet to live for. Ay, nor will I go down to 
the grave till it be accomplished! Bethink you, now! What are you here '— 
a despised apostate, that even these barbarians half mistrust; and in some fit 
of jealousy they will take and slay you. Would you be rich? Would you have 
titles of pomp and greatness that wealth may buy in other lands! Answer me, 


Pha 


Goth? 
The astonished man shrunk beneath her fiery gaze, which scorched him to 

the inmost soul ,; and he stood speechless before her, as before one inspired. 

| Elfrida saw his amazement, and, ere he could answer, continued, in a lofty 
tone: 

‘‘T have riches, such as your golden dreams never pictured to you: they may 
| be yours—Goth! they shall be yours! and with them you may fly hence to some 

safer country. Even this hour, and on this spot, I will give you such 
earnest of your riches as you will not doubt. Only, for this I demand of you 
one thing: that with fidelity you work my will, and mine alone. Pause not! a 
change of service is hot so new to you. You have revolted already from the 
noblest cause to the vilest, and is it now toomuch to change back again from bad 
| togood! And further know, the service I demand shall not be hazardous to you; 
| you shall be safe ; but serve me well! Remember, I fear not to die; nay, have 

resolved on death. Your perfidy can only ruin you. You are motionless? 
Go! think on this one hour—not more !—and then return to me.” 

She turned proudly round—her guard disappeared. 

Elfrida could scarcely, at first, restrain her exultation at having thus ensnared 
the Goth. Never did time drag on so lingeringly as did that hour which fol- 
lowed his departure! It had not expired, when her anxious fear prompted her 
to believe that the wily apostate meant not to return ; but at the time he came. 
| * Lady?” he said, ‘* 1 thought on all the words you spoke, and I cannot heed 

them. Ido pity you, beautiful lady——” 

“Pity me!” she interrupted him, half suffocated with passion; “ pity me! 
|Man! wretch! pity yourself! You are inmy power! What is this daring! 
What means this homage? You call me ‘beautiful!’ Methinks I compre- 
hend full well the meaning of your flattering, soft-sounding words. Abdelazim 
shall know how faithfully you have fulfilled his love-commission! Your Arab 
master shall hear that thus you tried to supplant him, and seize me as your 
rey!” 

4 The apostate stood aghast, but almost instantaneously, with quickly summoned 
confidence, returned, ‘* Weak woman! and who shall tell that Arab lord the 
touching tale of your interpreter’s presumption |!” 

“Who! say you!” cried Elfrida, with the loud accent of half-baffled rage ; 
“who! say you!” She paused, yet scarcely a moment’s space. ‘ Who! 
Even you ! yourself shall tell him, and in fetters! Ho! Are there no guards 
without? Is this the hour for you to dare thus clandestinely to enter your cap- 
tive’s abode! Ho, guards! Old man! has the stated hour of your appointed 
time of watch returned! Methinks it is hardly the ninth hour yet. Ho! 
guards ” and she was rushing forward. 

“Stop! stop, lady!’’ shouted the terrified Goth. 

‘‘Speak now! now!” cried the maddened Elfrida, in her loudest voice. 
‘Speak! speak! or you die for entering here. Stay not! kneel! say you 
will be my slave but for those seven days I spoke of, and life and riches shall yet 
be yours.” Her hand was stretched toward the Goth, and seeing him irresolute 
from stupefaction, she plucked a dagger from his side that hung next to his 
scimitar, and was in act to burst toward the door—when the old man was pros- 
trate before her! ‘* Swear to me now, by Heaven!” she said; and as he Jay, 
the humbled recreant swore. 

Elfrida was calm, and ina short time her self-possession returned. ‘‘Gonow 
to Abdelazim !” she ordered ; tell him my name is Elfrida; what more than 
that, shall not be known. Go, say I will be his bride!” then drawing forth a 
jewel which she had concealed about her, she gave it to him, continuing, “ Take 
you this jewel, the promised pledge of your wealth (she saw his glistening eyes): 
though if a Moor should see its value you will not have it long; nay, they wil 
say that you ravished it from your captive! and I shall not give back this steel 
of yours, henceforth "tis miue! it shall bear witness against you, if you serve 
me falsely. Take heed, then ; I will command you more hereafter. Now goto 
Abdelazim; I will see no other than he!” The thunder-struck apostate 
staggered from her presence. She was alone ! 

’ * , 





. * 


It was evening, and such an evening a8 makes existence joy ' calm, peaceful, 
tranquil,—such as might teach the hearts of men to be in love with holiness 
and pure serenity ; an evening without spot or blemish,—the heavens unsollied, 
the earth seoming glad, the air, one full delight—either when gentle winds mace 
soft and delicious music, or whenall was hushed to the tingling silence of repose. 

Such was that evening! and in another, a more sumptucus abode, — 
the full pomp of imposing beavty, Elfrida awaited the coming of her new ms . 
Gorgeously bedecked with robes of splendour which the Moslem had sent tor 
his bride—bright sparkling gems (that had been his) now crowned her dazzling 
brow, and circled her stainless bosom A crowd of mote strangers bears 
waiting as her slaves. There was a long unbroken silence in that stately 


‘ chamber — so long and deep, that the solitary Elfrida had sunk intoa ome 
burning thoughts, and was again startled into consciousness by the strong 40 ms 
ble sigh that escaped from her, telling of the tumult of agony within her breast 
It passed, and her mind resumed its activity, her eye its fire Her reso!ution 


rose regenerat Fach moment that delayed the fulfilment of her unwavering 
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grpose was as an age of torment unspeakable ; each distantly heard footste : The next branch of the inquiry, is that on Metals, commencing with Plated | neath to receive and to enclose us for good and all in itedeep recess. ‘The shores 
that deceived her listening ear was as fuel freshly cast into the living furnace of Goods (Plague), on which point two manufacturers thereof gave their evidence, of some parts of the basin were formed of extensive beaches, which originated 
her heart. She was cuancep—oh How cuancep! She, who had been lovely conclusive for the substitution of a moderate duty for the existing prohibition. | from the loose matenals washed down from the bills, and spread level by the 
and loving in her life; she, who had been ever pure, and good, and kind—her Indeed, the principal manufacturer of France, M. Parquin, wishes no duty what- | waves of the sea, A few watercourses might be seen here and there, fluctuating 
gentleness was gone’ that soft, love-darting eye now shot forth an unnatural ever, provided we admit the French article on the same free terms. In this | in quantity, aod shifting in position from day to day, as the power of the sun varied 
prilliancy ; all mild and sweetly smiling grace was gone! Her beautiful form species of fabrication he maintains the French have so decided a superiority, | in me!ting the snow and ice from whence they derived their source Yesterday a 
seemed inwardly convulsed, as by some preternatural working, which yet (not that had he not as much to do as he could attend to, he should have a shop in | rapid and broad rivolet might be seen hurrying down into the sea; to-day it is a 
quite ineffectually) she strove to hide. And now—the noise of a coming train London and rival us, after paying our present duty of 20 per cent Two or question, from its diminution, whether it is the same; and to-morrow not a vee- 
of attendants told that Abdelazim wasnear. As he entered, the Goth was near three other small manufacturers of Paris seemed to dread the removal of the | tige would remaia oft to a superficial observer: but te him whose scrutinizing 
him, Elfrida rose up. The Arab seemed smitten with astonishment at her | prohibition; but when asked their reasons, they displayed the same ignorance | eye bad scanned its former course, the furrow which it has left is only visible 
majestic mien , while she, looking towards the interpreter and seeing him abeut , which M de Saint Cricg exhibited in his evidence on the Potteries here and there. Frequently what the sun bas thawed daring the day becomes 
to retire, addressed him in the language her strange lover knew not: * Haste, The Councils of Commerce of Amiens and Sedan have addressed long re- | frozen during the night, for even in the midst of summer, here stern winter bulds 
Goth 1 let two fleet horses be waiting near ; then in good speed return ; I shall | presentations to the superior Council, against the removal of the prohibitions his unrelenting sway. and treasures up his eternal snows 
be ready !” Abdelazim looked amazed at her tone of authority, and with quick They contain much old-fashioned abuse of England, mixed up with a singular * A strange conflict of elements, aod a no less singular contrariety of agents, 
suspicion turned towards the Goth; but Elfrida’s countenance was lighted up | Quantity of wilful errors and absolute ignorance, which can do very little harm, | are displayed in Deception Island, the dark colour of the ashes forming & 
with a faint timorous smile which disarmed his doubts. He addressed him, a but which exhibits, in rather a striking light, how very little these persons know | striking contrast withthe whiteness of the snow with which itis combined; the 
few minutes, in his Arabian tongue, and then commanded him—* Depart ' a own affairs or interests. While Amiens contends for the prohibi- | beaches are reeking with hot steam, while the water of the sea, within a few 
dismiss the attendants! I may remain here long!" He was instantly obeyed. on, so wishes Government “ fo alleviate, as far as the wants of the State | feet distance, is at the freezing point; volumes of smoke and steam are rushing 
Elfrida knelt lowly as the Arab drew near. Her long white veil falling from will permit, all the taxes which press directly on the working classes, tending fo from the peaks of eow-clad hills, while prodigious masees of ice and snow are 














her brow shrouded her whole form. The courteous barbarian bent gently over | augment the price of labour.” standing on the vereot boiling springs. Such are the scenes presented at De- 
her, as if to raise her, and, as he uttered the soothing werds the interpreter had — | ception Island. * * * 
taught him—“ Fear not, Lady !"—Elfrida’s dagger was buried hilt-deep in his | SOUTHERN DISCOVERIES | * During our stéy at Deception Island we observed no appearance of any 


bowels! He fell! She was once more alone ! ie | active crater, althomgh, as | have before remarked, the peaks of some of the 

With the gory steel clenched fiercely in her hand, Elfrida went forth. Quick | Voyage of H.MS. Chanticleer, made in the years 1829, 1830, 1831, under the | mountains sent foth smoke; but the numerous hot springs with which the 
of step, and noiselessly—yet with flushed brow and beating heart, she was pass- | command of the late Capt. Henry Foster, RN, F.RS. By W.H. B. | shore of the basm Pounds, would indicate that the subterranean fire is merely 
ing from the abodes of the Massulman. She met the coming Goth, who was | W ebster, surgeon of the vessel. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. j abated and not eftinguished. In our rambles about the bills, subterranean 
hastening to her. Either from fear or avarice (or from better returning feelings | The Chanticleer was fitted out in 1827, for purely scientific purposes; the huises were frequ tly heard, and seemed much like the violent rushing of water 
for his abandoned faith and country), hé bad proved true. Yet now he saw her chief object being to ascertain the true figure of the earth, by pendulum experi- | underground. ‘Th§ hot springs to which | have before alluded, present a re- 














wild and altered form he was horror-stricken ' | ments at corresponding latitudes in the northern and southern hemispheres. | markable phenomeon, in Deception Island. In many places on the shores of 
‘ Abdelazim is dead !” she said, and the old man shook with affright ; “ but Another, and hardly a secondary object, was the establishment of meridians—or, | the basin, particul@ly between high and low water-mark of the tide, vast volumes 
you, Goth, have done your duty well!” ‘Then, tearing off her jewelled robe,— | in other words, ascertaining the difference of longitude, by means of chronome- | of steam are seen Psing from the ground for several hundred yards in extent.-— 





“ Take that accursed thing!” she cried ; and for your promised wealth, haste ters, between the principal places visited. Captain Foster, a young and active As the tide ebbs, 
now to Auria; it will be found in caves beneath the ruins of the noblest palace ™#. already distinguished as a scientific officer, was appointed commander - the shore, a pers 
that stood there?” But little more was uttered. She turned the horse she now He had served, as astronomer, in the Arctic expedition, under Sir Edward hemmed in with 
had gained, and fled, as for the hills of the north. Parry; and the Royal Society, in testimony of their high approbation of the | perature not far f 
Alas! for she knew not that Alonzo lived! and he knew not the actings of Valuable observations made by him on that occasion, had presented him with the | beach, which in 
her love unquenchable! The plains of Auria were no death-couch for him Copley medal. His appointment, therefore, was a subject for congratulation to | into it a strong s 
with wounds all streaming he had arisen from a swoon ; for he had lain exhausted | all who took an interest in the success of the expedition; and, had he lived to | becoming hotter, gud ata trifling depth from the surface, being within a few 
among the dead and dying men with whom he fell; and soon the Moslems | complete the voyage, and to arrange and prepare his observations, the result | degrees of the bdling point. We found the temperature of the water issuing 
learned that yet he lived! But where was he on that woful night when Elfrida, | ¥OUld no doubt have fully realized the highest expectations. Much, we believe, | from these hot springs to be 185° Fahrenheit; and considerably higher near 
alone and unfriended, was fleeing from the abodes of the infidel ? was done; but the series of observations originally contemplated certainly re- | some heds of alurg rock in some parts of the beach. There is also another very 
The dwellers in the nearest valley told, that on that night the frantic Elfrida mains to be perfected ; and we must here express a hope that a chain of meridian | remarkable featurt attending these springs in point of iocality ; they are not only 
was heard shrilly shrieking as she passed by their lonely abodes, and then urged | distances will yet be carried quite round the world, and that England will have | confined to particlar places, but also extend in narrow bands along the beach, 
her fleet steed up the inaccessible mountain-side! Her voice of mad laughter ; the honour of completing a work towards which she has already done so much, | nor does the heatJrom them extend to any distance around, The water belong- 
was borne on the wind from afar; but she was seen no more! A horse with | which will be in itself so valuable, and is so worthy an enlightened nation. Un- ing to them has alight styptic flavour where it in near the alum rocks, and in 
costly harnessings was found straying near their habitations, and many said it fortunately,after braving all climates in the fulfilment of his anxious and ardoous | other places it daes not differ from common hot water, more particularly when 
was hers; but others deemed that hers was never found, and that Elfrida long | Utes, Captain Foster lost his life by accidentally falling overboard in the river | it comes up through bed of ashes. 
lived, a solitary out-cast, in far-away mountains ; whence she returned at times, | Chagres, on his return from Panama. The particulars of this melancholy event, “ There can be little doubt that these thermal springs are the effects of some 
alone, on her wild steed, to sojourn in her loved home, in the dark winter's it was our painful duty first to make known to the public, and they will be | latent fire produced by the chemical agency of sulphureous earth and pyrites. 


xe beach begins to send forth steam ; and, in walking along 
is fairly enveloped in hot steam; while on one side he is 
wering icebergs, and on the other by the sea-water of a tem- 
m the freezing point. The hot water bubbles up through the 
me places is of a stiff and compact vature; and on digging 
hureous odour is sent forth, the water at the same time 





nights ; thence fleeing when men appeared ! found in our paper of the 30th of April, 1831; indeed, we published a compre- | Some of the lofty hills, especially Iceberg Hill over the observatory, was always 

And oft even now, at evening fall, the mystery-loving peasants say, the hensive outline of the whole voyage on the 14th of May following sending forth steam On examining the summit of it, a bed of hot sulphureous 

mournful ghost of Elfrida will haunt the plains of Auria! Old men, too, tell Mr. Webster, whose journal is now before us, went out as a surgeon of the | clay and some aluminous efflorescences were found to compose it, from which 

that they have seen her spectral form in years gone by, though not of late; and Chanticleer ; which vessel, after being fitted up under Captain Foster's direc- | the same sort of stam arose from the beach The vapour generally forms 4 
young children have shuddered as they heard distantly at dead of night her loud | tons, and furnished with the best collection of instruments that could be procured | dense cloud over the bill, and encircles it like a wreath of mist 

wailings of sorrow! Such sounds of restless spirits are ominous of ill fate to | for the various observations contemplated, sailed from Falmouth in May, 1828. | “ From the loosenature of the component parts of Deception Island, it is sub- 

those that listen! When the nightly voice of the Lady of Auria is heard, then | After touching at Madeira, and determining the longitude of Funchal, they sailed | ject to great and emstant changes. The loose materials of which these hills 

every maiden prays her holiest prayer ! A Berxeremn. | for Teneriffe, which again they left on the 21st. | are formed, easily descend with the rapid streams produced by the melted snow 

—»— | At St. Antonio they had instructions to stop for the purpose of including it in and ice; and this melting process displaces icebergs ard detaches bage portions 

y the chain of meridian distances. | of the hills beneata which they lie. Attimes the streams proceeding from the 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL INQUIRY. Here the ship’s company were gratified by a phenomenon of rare occurrence | snow-water are swollen by sone rains, which expedite in Ls small degree the 

The inquiry is not to include the coa/ and iron; it being considered that these ‘About ten at night, while the vessel was sailing through the water at the | displacement of the ashes, depositing them in the gullies, filling up ravines, and 





matters are already sufficiently understood to enable the Minister to propose a | tate of about five knots, the weather clear, and the stars shining brightly above forming banks nearthe sea-shore with what they carry down being again wash- 
definite, and as it is generally thought, a liberal measure, with regard to them. us, Our attention was suddenly attracted by a great number of dolphins sporting | ed back by the surf 
An investigation regarding the Potteries of France and England and the manv- | round the ship, and darting about in all directions with the swiftness of anarrow. | “In addition to these effects of running water continually changing the face 
facture of plated goods occupied the first sittings. The following are the prin- | The water was extremely brilliant, and appeared to be a sea of stars, so numerous | of the island, the action of the wind performs its part. Immense clouds, form- 
cipal points of the evidence. were the specks of light ; and the wake of the vessel, as she passed through it, | ed by minute particles of loose ashes, are swept from place to place by the 
1. M. Clément Désormes, Professor of Chemistry, described the state of the | was marked by one continued train of light. But beautiful as this was, we had | violence of the wind. Columns of ashes mixed with snow are transported in 
potteries in Staffordshire, which he had visited ; and seemed to think that the | been in some degree accustomed to it, and our attention was directed to the | various directions, for each are as loose as the sand of the desert From the 
potteries of France possessed nearly the same local advantages as those of | dolphins. We could distinctly see their whole form to a considerable depth | hills they are swept to the plains and into the basin, and from the plains they 
England with regard to materials, labour, &c. ‘Itis,” he said, “ to the want | below the surface of the water, from the bright light which they emitted, and | are carried againto the hills by the heavy gales, and whirlwinds produced by 


of emulation and perseverance of our manufacturers that the inferiority of our | were delighted with their gambols. A train of vivid light, not unlike that left | the latter; in faet this was one of the greatest annoyances we had while at the 

potteries must be attributed. That eternal prohibition which has been so long by a rocket in its flight, but more continuous, suddenly appeared, and marked the | island, for black voleanic sand or ashes mixed with scoriaceous lava like the 

allowed to subsist, advances nothing.’ His decided opinion is, that the prohi- | dolphins to be in pursuit of prey; a cracking noise was repeatedly heard in | dross of a forge abounded most on the island, Some pieces of scoria resembled 

bition ought to be removed, and a duty of 20 or 25 per cent., ad valorem, sub- | Various directions om the surface of the water. and we soon found that it pro- | cinders or coke 60 closely, that we could scarcely persuade ourselves that they 

stituted. ceeded from the blowing of these fishes, as we observed them again darting away | would not burn in the same manner and give out heat. A trial was made, and 
| 


2. M. Saint-Cricq, manufacturer of earthenware at Criel, stated that there | im porsult of their prey. . ; are Se enon fone Matthey bewome malted into * vitraons aubstanca: the pumice 
were twelve principal manufactories of pottery—besides many small ones—in | uring the long calms by which the ship was delayed in the vicinity of the also ran in the same tanner, although there was much less in proportion. 
France, the annual produce of which reached £200,000. The value of the | equator, many observations were made. The mean temperature of the air was | Some of the compact lava +iso fused easily, thereby showing that it had not 
articles had greatly decreased ; and the plates, which in 1814 sold at 3s. 6d. to ascertained to be 80°, and Cat of sea water at the surface the same; the been subjected to so great a heat as we had been disposed to believe. * * * 
3s. 9d. per dozen, now bring only 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d., according to the size. temperature of rain water, 76° to 78°. Here too, in a fathomless sea, the | * The temperature of the sea-weter in the basin was not affected by the sub- 
His examination then proceeded as fullows :— | sounding lead was frequently sent down to a depth of 400 fathoms, with Sykes’s terranean heat of the island, the suriace heing generally between 32° and 37° 
Q. What is the cost in England of the dozen plates of a similar quality to | thermometer, and Dr. Marcet’s iron waterbottle attached to it; and the surface of Fahrenheit. One night during our say, the surface of it was frozen entirely 
those which you can afford to sell at 1s. 5d. and Is. 6d.? water was invariable found to be 80®, and, at 400 fathoms below it, was 44° | over; and this occurring in the middle of eymmer, may convey a tolerable idea 
A. There is in England a quality which is sold at 1s., another at 1s. 5d., and | Fabrenbeit : and the water brought up in Marcet’s bottle always indicated a | of the climate of Deception Island. 
a third at 1s. 8d. After which, there comes another sort, which in that country | higher temperature than Sykes’s thermometer. ** Vegetation is a word of very limited signiication when applied with re- 
is called ironstone, but which is known in France as porcelain opaque, which is | On the 20th of June they reached Fernando Neronha, where they made fresh | ference to Deception Island ; for it would then iselude only the growth of a 
sold at 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per dozen. | observations. On the 6th of July, they were off Abrolhos bank. Here, says | diminutive moss, and a striped coralloid lichen, identically the same as that 
Q. What is the weight of the plates you sell at 1s. 5d. per dozen? Mr. Webster, ‘* The question whether shoals and rocks produce any diminution | found on the lofty hills of Cape Horn and Tierra del Fuego. The seaweeds 
A. They weigh from 8 to 10 Ibs. when packed. in the temperature of the water near them now employed our attention, and we | are neither interesting HOr numerous, nor is any variety of fish to be found in 
Q. Do you think, in establishing a duty sufficient to protect your productions, | Wete Very careful in making our observations on this bank ; but with all our care the basin. There were plenty of a small species of shrimps, hut they were not 
that you could support the withdrawal of the prohibition? | we could discover no particular change, and concluded that the vicinity of shoals, fit to be eaten ; and a small lizard-tailed star-fish was more nunerous than I 
A. Last year, the “Council of Manutactures” unanimously prayed the Go- | within the tropics, is not denoted by any coolvess in the water. he valuable | had seen it auywhere. There was also a very handsome species of echinus or 
vernment to continue the prohibition. In two or three years hence, we shall be | Observations of Sir John Herschel, given in our last paper, wouid lead to a|sea-egg * * * 
prepared to content ourselves with a protecting duly !* As toa duty, a duty on | “different conclusion. On the 13th of July they came in sight of Cape Frio, and | ** Respecting the climate of South Shetland, the summer may be compared to 





the weight alone, seems to be practicable. soon after entered the magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro. Of Rio itself enough | a dull November in England, and the winter considered as one long stariess and 
Q. What base do you take for fixing the duty by weight? has of late been published. We shall proceed therefore with our account of | desolate night. A perpetual gloom prevails, which the glorious sun seldom or 
A. If in three years you convert the prohibition into a duty of 30s. per quin- | the voyage never penetrates so as to be distinctly seen for many hours together ; and as for 


tal (240 Ibs.) or even to 24s. only, the French manufacturer will be sufficiently | The Chanticleer next touched at St. Catherine's. Mr. Webster observes— 
protected. This would be equivalent to a duty of 20 or 30 per cent., ad va- |“ Inthe course of my ramble in the island, when gathering ferns, I was particularly 
lorem. struck by observing that each plant had formed for itself a bed of fine mould, of 

Q. Have you not already told the Council, that a dozen of plates of inferior several inches in depth and extent; beyond the circle of its own immediate | loaded with vapour, and everything is damp and humid. The sun's rays act 
quality, cost, in England, 1s., and the quintal, according to your own account, growth was naked rock ; and this appeared so general, that I could not help at- | feebly a all times; but in their most powerful form, there is nothing to collect 
will only contain 24 dozen ; the value of the quintal, at that rate, is £1 4s. | tributing the extraordinary circumstance to their power of decomposing the rock, or to acknowledge their genial influence, masses of snow and ice repress and 


the stars, they and the moon are scarcely ever visible. Fine days are, * like 
angels’ visits, few and far between.’ Situated in a high southern jatitade and 
surrounded by a wide expanse of sea, the atmosphere of South Shetland is 


The doty, therefore, you propose, would exceed cent. per cent ? | their fibrous roots penetrating into every crevice, and by expanding in growth, overpower their effect. * * * 
A. That is possible: you must calculate that. But we have need of a suffi- | appearing to split it into the smallest fragments. | “It was found that putrefaction does not readily take place in the climate of 
cient duty. At Monte Video, or rather at Rat Island, in the river Plata, the first pendulom | Deception island; for on opening a grave, which had attracted the attention of 


3. M. Hautin, earthenware-manufacturer at Choisy, after detailing the diffi- | ¢*periments were made. The difficulties to be overcome in erecting the apparatus | one of our officers, the body was found entire, and free from any unpleasant 
culties of his own manufactory, which, it seems, like too many others, is unfa- | and carrying on the observations, are laughably ridiculous. The description of | odour, although we had reason for believing that it had Jain there some years. 


rourably placed, in respect to fuel and clay, is asked, Monte Video itself is full and satisfactory ; but we must content ourselves with Jt was supposed to have been deposited by the crew of some sealing vessel.” 
Q. If the prohidition were replaced by a duty, what would you think of the | 2 few extracts. One curious fact incidentally mentioned is, that the cupola of 
measure ! | the Cathedral is “ roofed with good plates and dishes of Staffordshire blue ware,” SOY. 


A. The prohibition is favourable for us. It is no privilege, for any one may | which must, we think, as Mr. Webster rather quaintly observes, have ‘‘an odd | Mr. Webster's notices on climate, temperature, metevrology,and other scien- 
profit by it. It is impossible to establish a duty that would be satisfactory /o us. appearance.” ‘The idea is said to have originated with a native chief, to whom | tific sujects which came under his own observation,are deserving attention, but 


Besides it would be certain to encourage fraud. | this ware suggested itself as a substitute for Dutch tiles too diflise to be discussed here; and we shail, therefore, abandon the Hope 
Q. Is not fraud equally possible at present ! The observation being completed, the Chanticleer sailed on the 5th October, | with hm, on the 11th of December, and proceeded to St. Helena. St. Helena, 
A. Possibly it may. But I am for prohibition. Ido not conceal it; we have | 2%4 reached Staten Island on the 25th. Up to this time the track of the vessel | like thr Cape, is too familiarly known to tempt us into extracts from the au- 

flourished under the shadow of that tree. is known even to weariness; here, however, we meet with less familiar objects | thor’s letails respecting it: we rather prefer a piece of natural history, and the 
4. M. André, manufacturer of porcelain, thought that a dety upon earthen- | —we doubt, indeed, whether, except by whalers and sealers, for Captain Mor- explamtion of a curious prejudice respecting @ favourite sauce—soy. 

ware ought to replace prohibition. His conviction was, that by knowing better Tell’s was a trading vessel, Staten Island has been visited by any one since Cap- Pr Vild-cate and rabbits are the only native quadrupeds of the island. The 


where t t tain Cook. Here, while Captain Foster was employed on those observations | silk syider of St. Helena is very handsomely marked and banded. It spreads 
lish. os caame meee — os amas to chew posperr ty tee which were the immediate object of his visit, Lieut. Kendall made a survey of | its we) in the warm valleys, and the fibres of the cocoon are so strong as readily 
porcelain to enter the French markets free of all duty, because they cannot make | ‘he desolate island, the account of which, with Mr. Webster's descriptions, and | to adnit of being spun; indeed they might be used as a substitate for siulb. 
either better or cheaper white porcelain in England than is made in France. | extracts from Captain Morrell's (U.S ) Voyages, is now full and satisfactory. | Reavaur, without any difeulty, might have made a pair of gloves from spiders 

5. M. Stéphane Fiacket, one of the editors of the Courrier Francais, and | Hence they proceeded on their voyage to the New South Shetland group of | bags or the Queen of France, but not from their web; for it appears to be the 
known in Fravee as one of the most able and indefatigable friends of the liberal | ‘ands, touching merely at Cape Horn, to which they were to return, and after | netur) silkworm of St. Helena, Cockroaches, those nuisances to ships, are 
system, gave evidence at greatlength. The result of his inquiries incline him to la tempestuous voyage, they arrived at Deception Island, in latitude 63° south. | plentful at St Helena; and yet, bad as they are, they are more endurable than 
think that a duty of 30 percent. ought to be the mazimum.” | Of this island Mr. Webster gives us the following interesting particulars:— | bugs. Previous to our arrival bere in the Chanticleer, we bad suffered great 


6. M. Honoré, manufacturer of porcelain, declared that the manufactories of « A more dreary or more cheerless scene cannot be imagined than that which | incorvenience from the latter ; but the cockroaches no sooper made their appear- 


F : | Deception Island of Shetland presented ; the wild and solitary woods of Staten | ancethan the others entirely disappeared. The fact is that the cockroach preys 
cen aire Saeuense Tes camaaiaewer leer ke peso tachery Island, which we had just left, lonely and uninviting a8 they sppeared io us, | on tiem, and leaves no signs or vestige of where they bave been; so far it is a 
“require to be stimulated ; you must oblige them to make an effort to leave the | “ere desirable to this. There the visiter, although far removed from the busy | mow valuable insect. This creature attains a size of two inches in length 
routine. I may hurt their pride when I say this, but it is, notwithstanding, the | *C¢"€* of life, and destitute of the social comforts of civilized beings, finds ve- | som#imes, and st night makes as much noise in rugtling among papers as mice 
simple fact. There has been great inactivity on their part. Their situation | €et#tion flourishing ; andin the animated face of nature there is mach to giad- | wilido. They are fond of horny substances, and will destroy the bills and toes 
has been too favourable—and if you wish to make them proceed as they ought, den his heart and to employ bis mind in its solitary glens ; but here all is joyless | of tirds that are intended to be preserved ; theywill even attack the toe-nails 
first take off the prohibition, and replace it by a moderate duty, ad valorem. | and comfortless, huge masses of cinders and ashes lie strewed about, which | of jersons in their sleep, thus causing them a gery painful sensation. A good 
With regard to porcelain, the English encumber us with tea-services, gilt, red, | imagination converts into the refuse of Vulcan's forge. No vestige of vegeta- | wayof entrapping them is placing a basin of water in their way; they are soon 
and blue, which they sel! in the retail shops in Paris, at from £2 18s. to £33s., tion relieves the eye, tired of contemplating ashes and lava, from which it can | drowned in it. The cockroach lays a brown, oblong egg. which the female car- 
and make an enormous profit,—as they only cost in England from 25s. to 30s. find no other relief than snow: instead of grand and beautiful rocks towering | ries at her tail, til! she finds a secure place fo which she can atiach it, and this 
Since their introduction, I only sell very rich sets, and the sale of common sets | above each other, and overhanging the water in maguificent precipices of awful | shedoes bya kind of cement. They have several egg-baggs, and I believe, 
has ceased. But still we can compete with them in foreign markets for all ob- | height, their eummits covered with Natare's richest mantle a beautiful foliage, | fron repeated observations, that they begin to lay early and have more than one 
jects in which we have felt it necessary to attempt a rivalry.” | we had here hills of black dust and ashes topped with snow, and enormous ice- | broe! or progeny at different times. Cockroaches cast theirehin. Sailors have 

Such is a very brief outline of the evidence on the subject of the Potteries bergs buried beneath loads of volcanic matter: instead of the variety of birds | a netion that soy is made from cockroaches, because the Chinese at Canton 

of France; and if the verdict be according to it, from 20 to 30 per cent. must | of elegant plumage which adorn other happier regions, hosts of penguins here | hav: a large soy manufactory, and they are particularly solicitous to obtain 

be the maximum of the new duty on English earthenwere, at which. we doubt | Strat about with stupid mien, barmless and happy in their dreary abode as they | coctroaches from ships, from which ecumstance sailors immediately conclude 

~ . that it 





: 1 . ; f ."? ‘ efor the purpose soy from them. Captain William Owen. 
ot, our manufactures wil! be able to come into the French market. It is likely | #™@ SD#USpicious of harm from man : rs , data of making +07 P he 
4 distinction wil] be made. and a lower duty levied on porcelair * We bad not a little difficulty to ascertain what the composition of the hill | an officer the navy, well known for his scientsfic ettainments, states that t 
aumnée 4 ; —— really was, to which we might be wa king The reverberating sound which at- | Ch ef e co coaches ae bait in them fishing excurmons, and that they an- 
* The language here used is only a French mode of saying, “in three years, 1 | ‘ended our footsteps as we trod on « arts licated a hollowness which led | ewer the pose admirably. J] was also isformed by him that the infusion of 
- FS) ’ , 


" 7 ; ’ + tye ent : moat . is } 1 } 
thal! have made my fortune, and after that you may do as you like.’ us to imagine that ne great chaem or va ft by the volcano, was ready be- | cockroache : st powerfu) antispasmodic, and is useful in tetanus, and that 
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oer in the , . i used it 
his surgeon in the Eden, Dr. Birnie, hac ! 
aware ‘bat in some warm climates this infusion has been used with advantage ; 


but Dr. Hall has tried it at Maranham, in a case of tetanus, without any bene- | Church ! 


ficial result. At Bermoda it is veed as an antispasmdic in the whooping cough, 
with reputed benefit 
I - kept some strong tincture of cockroaches by me iu those climates where 
tetanus is of common occurrence 


its effects. age tee 
L could not but notice that common salt and water, saturated with the juices of 


t f : | law, and the law of real property. 
yr the odour and some of the qualities of soy, 80 that ’ v prog j ‘ 
the cockroach, had all the od | these in sympathy with the people, and ina spirit of good faith, there is no man 


” 
Jack's notion, afcer all, may not be far from the troth 


more profoundly must he entertain the conviction as to what concerns the Irish 


with bene fic ial effect. I am | If his Grace be es convinced with regard to the Church of England, how much bot with the burst of surprise, ends all 


In persuading ourselves, however, that the Duke meditates reform” 


we must wait for his action before their sufficiency can be relied upon ; and if | 


Having, therefore, the direct testimony of Captain Owen, | they fall short of what the evil requires, if they touch but the surface and leave 
- the root unmolested, the country will soon display 
Happily, however, I had no cause for trying | taking the remedy into its own hands. 
In the course of my Pitser said on the infusion of the cockroach, | our distant possessions—so, for reform of the manifold abuses of our corpora 


its sense of the failure by 


| 
So, respecting economy at home and in 


tions,—so, with what is wanting towards a better arrangement of the criminal 


If the Duke of Weilington proceeds with | 


| . ; ! ly than 
From St. Helena the Chanticleer (Feb. 10,) went to Ascension, in company | from whom Englishmen will accept a benefit more cordially oF gratefully th 


es Perna 0, h lost one of her | from him who has already served them 
with the Eden, which had arrived from Fernando Po, having him by his country, the result is clear—neither the people nor the press will | could do how complete! 
| maintain an alliance with him, and his Ministry draws to an end. 


men from the fatal fever of Africa 
THE SEA-ELEPHANT. 
“| will now attempt to give a description of the sea-elephant, an animal of 
which the public in general have a very imperfect viea, The male of this | 
species has a cartilaginous substance projecting forward from the nose, six or | 
seven inches in length; and from this peculiarity has the aninal derived its | 
name, as its purpose seems to be similar to that of an elepbant’s proboscis. | 
have seen the male sea-elephant more than twenty-five feet in length, and mea- 
suring about eizteen feet round the body; whereas the fernale ; 
that size. and in form resembles the hair-seal, which does not materially differ 
from the fur animal in shape, &c. The male sea-elephant :omes on shore the | 
Jatter end of August; the female late in September, o about the first of 
October ; her purpose of course, to be delivered of a presmt burden, When 
the males first come on shore, they are so excessively fat, tat I have seen two 
from which might be produced a tun of oil; but after @ residence of three 
months on the land without food, they become, as might beexpected, very lean 
and emaciated. Aboot the middle of December, their young being old enough 
to take the water, the whole breeding herd leave the shore,.o follow where in- 
stinct leads among the hidden recesses of the deep 
the brood of the previous year come on shore to renew their coats; and in the 
middie of February the full-grown males and females do thesame : and by the | 
first of May they have a!) disappeared, both o'd and young. From the fact of 
these animals living ¢o Jong on shore without food, I should nfer that they can 


} 


| The Times has made « able and just amende this morning. 
derive sustenance by absorption during this perivud—consuning the substance | Phe Times has made an honourab J 


of their own bodies. Hence their extreme emaciation at te time they return 
to the ocean. ‘There is a striking contrast between their climsy, sluggish mo- 
tions on land, and their agility and sagacity in the water. Unlike the fur-seal, | 





As relates to the affairs of Ireland generally—if there be standing grievances | 


to be removed, so is there a lawless and intolerable power to be subjugated—a 


power which aims at the public ruin, for the sake of selfish and un 
gain. 
| can exist in juxta-position with it: the English nation, and the best part of the | 
| Irish nation, concur in denouncing it as the master-curse of Ireland. 
is never half | mode, however, of crushing this monstrous evii is to remove the rea\ grievances 
which oppress that misguided people, and above all, to check at once that 
frightful evil, the starvation of the poor, by introducing a system of compulsory 
relief. 


as we have done with Lord Grey, and with Lord Grey's successor—to watch 


wed 


That power, we say, must be crushed; neither Government nor Society 


The best | 


Our own resolution respecting the Duke of Wellington is to deal with bim 


what we conceive to be his duty ; and when difliculties beset him in the faith- 
ful performance of his duty, to belp him with equal vigour. 


him closely—to oppose him vigorously, though not factiously, when he deserts 


Aboutthe first of January | Grace will speedily find that he has no longer a borough 
pe | with. 


dismissal of the Whig Cabinet to the contrivances and influence of the Queen. 


A reform Minister he must be, or no Minister of William the IV. His 

Parliament to deal 
From the Standard b | 

The Times, the Morning Chronicle, and the Globe, on Saturday, ascribed the | 


The Morn- | 
ing Chronicle has confessed its falsehood, though not with the same aia er 
ness and grace, by shifting the imputation upon another lady—a lady as much 
distinguished by prodence, and therefore as wholly incapable of political manaeu- 


al : lishment. 
: at hi | vering, as she is admirable for personal advantages and high accomprish 
sea-clephant seldom runs or fights; but when the club isaimed at his skoll, | ° ~ ne gel » positively; but we 
pa td at his beart, be merely raises a supplicating loek to his murderer, | How the Globe will get out of this falsehood, we cannot say pos! y 


while the tears overflow from his eyes, and then awaits the death-stroke with 
martyr-like composure. But were he conscious of his own powers, or were 
his courage equal to them, the aasailant would probably get the worst of the 
bargain. Unwieldy as his form appears, should he rush forwird, and compel his | 
enemy to come to close quarters. human skill could avail litle against the as- 
tonishing power of bis jaws, which in the agonies of death will literally grind 
the hardest stones to powder between his teeth. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the sea-elephant has never been seen in the water by any pevigators more than 
thirty rods from the shore. I have seen them come up to tke breath within 
half a cable's length of the beach; but even then they only allowed about half 
an inch of their nose to come above water.” 

—@-— 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE, 





OVERTHROW OF THE WHIG MINISTRY, AND RETURN OF 
THE TORIES TO POWER 

On Monday the King came to St. James's Palace, and teceived the formal 
resignations of his late servants: the Duke of Wellington was sworn in as Sec- 
retary of the Home Department, and was also commisyioned by his Majesty to 
conduct the business of the other principal departments of the state, with the 
assistance of the Under-secretaries, until definite arrangements are entered into 
On Friday he further received the seals of the Secretary at War, Paymaster of 
the Forces, and first Commissioner of the Woods and Forests. 
therefore, pro ‘empore Firat Lord of the Treasury, Secretaryof the Home, Fo- 
reign, and Colonial Departinents, First Lord of the Admiralty, President of the 
Board of Control, Secretary at War, aud First Commissioner of the Woods and 
Forests! He will continue to act in these manifold capacities, and in any other, 
we presume, that-may be deemed necessary until Sir Robert Peel, who has gone 
to Italy, returns. The choice of any office in the Government, including the 
Premiorship, is reserved for that all important personage. Itwill probably be a 
fortnight before he can arrive in England, aud till then, at least, the Duke will 
remain the sole responsible Minister of the empire. ‘This state of things is, we 
believe, unprecedented 


Bot it ie doubtful what arrangements will finally be made Comcture has 
been busy with the names of those Who are likely to me office. remising, 


The Duke is, | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| anticipate, that it will be more likely to imitate the Morning Chronicle than to 


| 


imitate the Times. But what is the inference from a!| this random and faise- 
hood of political intrigue in the Royal Household? Why, it is a plaio confes- 
sion that, without the walls of a palace, there has been no intrigue whatever 3 
and, indeed, how could there be! The Duke of Wellington was at Strathsfield- 
saye—Sir R. Peel in Italy—Lord Aberdeen in Scotland, the Marquess ft law 
donderry in Ireland, Sir Robert Inglis in Greece, Sir Gregory Murray in Scot- | 
land, the Marquess of Chandos at his seat in Bucks, Sir Richard Vyvian iu } 
Italy—in fact, every Conservative Member of either House of Parliament, who 
had been naturally looked to as a leader, was more or less remotely absent from 
the scene where political intrigue must have been managed, and political intrigue | 
existed. Who then turned out the Ministry? The King, as it was lis pregroga- | 
tive to do—but who advised the King? His Majesty's best and most faithfol 
adviser, the people of England. Yes, the people of England virtually dismissed | 
the Whig Cabinet before the King formally pronounced their sentence of dis- 
charge. Four years ago, this day, and the coincidence is remarkable, Lord Grey | 
received instructions to form a government—bhow much of that government now 
remains? Lord Grey is gone ; Lord Durham is gone; the Duke of Richmond 
is gone; Lord Stanley is gone ; Sir James Graham is gone, Lord Carlisle is 
gone ; Lord Althorp isgone. Of the original Cabinet of Lord Grey there re- 
main, to-day, but six out of fourteen to restore the seals of office—namely, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Holland, with the 
omnibus cattle, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Grant. ‘The administration just dis- 
missed is, therefore, not the Grey ministry, nor the reform ministry. It isa 


| ing into the Home-office, 


dismay, or all rise v 


| Stripped itself of popularity, and forfeited the public confidence 


| with so much disdain 


| couutry thereat is general. 


| ments, 13 still the rule by which he is to 


| the means of adequately providing for them, and c 
| though without the aid of Lord Althorp in 


He December 27, 


that could be mistaken for consternation 


© being again 
Or as Universal a fee]. 
dread Captain gallop. 
T superstition with the 
would fal! down in terror and 
put the horrible mockery to 


It was undoubtedly thought that the bare intelligence of the Duk 
in arms, would create either a universal feeling of despair, 
ing Of desperation. It was supposed that the idea of the 
would be associated in popula: 
n the Pale Horse ; and that al! 
p in feverish excitement, to 


image of Death o 


flight. 


- From the Morning Herald 
treat are the efforts which certain emissaries of a portion of the late Me) 


bourne Ministry are making to st 
ecinioahahe pane g ir up the passions of the people on behalf of 


. by whom th lew 
If he abandons the duty prescribed to | Those efforts serve to sh © people were so often duped and betrayed. 


ow more plainly than the inaction of those 


busy para 
y the remnant of what was once the Gre te a 


y Cabinet had 


- . before it “ 
ed its dismissal from the ‘King. If the people, especially the heme 


classes, could be induced to take up i i 
p in their distress the cause of a few 

politicians, who, with a servile House of Commons at their back, jee 

8 in their prosperity, they would resemble those fatwnine 
animals that obey the hunstman’s whip and whistle. The conduct of the Wh 
to the people who raised them to power may be expressed in the couplet a hing 
to one who had more sycophants than friends :— _— 

“ They cast off their friends as the huntsman his pack, 
lor they thought when they pleased, they could whistle them back.” 
From the Albion. 


The unpopular ministers have been Gismissed, and the satisfaction of the 


What more need be said, 
been placed in the hands of the one man in whom all England, coe pe 
has more confidence than in any one else. 
undertaken by the Duke of Wellington will be done well. While he holds th 
reins of government “there will be no mistake.” His prudence ~ ie 
courage are never separated. He sees clearly what are his available means for 
carrying on the King’s government. He hasa keen sagacity, equal, if not - 
perior, to that of any man who ever lived, in choosing the assistants most fitted 
for each department. The constitution, altered as it has been by recent enact- 
roceed, and we repeat 
try is satisfied that he will proceed with on with honour, — “aon 
' From the Morning News. 
We are confident that the dismissal, by his Majesty, of the Whig admin 
tration—a prompt, comprehensive, and final dismissal—will be hailed i 
sincere gratulations throughout the kingdom; and we hope that the same ‘i 
criminating judgment and wholesome determination will be exercised in ihe 
selection of future servants to the crown—as we doubt not they will heey. 
out any effort being made, at the instigation of the hireling press, to tren h 
upon the King’s prerogative by ill-timed interference and impertinent advice ‘ 


LORD MELBOURNE'S VISIT TO THE KING. 
From the Times, Nov. 20. 

He (Lord Melbourne) waited on the King, if we are not misinformed, to state 
fairly to his Majesty the various and considerable difficultics entailed upon hir 
by Lord Spencer's death ; but he went also prepared to explain and acta’ 
arrying on the Government, 
' the House of Commons. These 
means and these difficulties the noble Viscount did develope seriatim and in ful! 
detailto his Majesty. But if the King, upon a calm consideration of all the 
contingent result which might or, as it appeared to his Majesty, must have 
flowed from the adoption of any of the proposed alternatives, became conscien- 
ously satisfied that a dissolution of the Cabinet at the present moment would 
be attended with less serious mischief than at any during a session of Parlia- 
ment, who can blame Lord Melbourne for such an unwished-for termination of 
his conference with King William? We are bound to add, in candour, who 


can blame the King for acting on different, but certainly not unreasonable, im- 
pressions ? 


all Earope, 
Every one feels that whatever is 


It is not for us to decide upon nor shall we dispute the correctness of the 
judgment exercised on this occasion by the King. We shall, however, lay a 
few brief hypotheses before our readers, and leave them to draw their own con- 


“hs td | clus . 
ministry made up, in much the greater part, by patching new rags, suc has could | clusions from each 


be had upon the old remnant rags, which only would continue together after 
Cabinet had been torn to pieces by successive convulsion. But it is not oe y 
the personel of the Cabinet which has undergone a change. The men of that 
government, which, let it be remembered, is the only Whig government that can 
pretend to have had a King’s coufidence, or to have been, 1p any gga: So 
objects of the King’s choice, did not retire from the Cabinet voluntarily. a 
were driven from it by the ascendancy of principles opposed to thyse whic at 1ey 
held in common with his Majesty, and which recommended them to his favour. 


pon : : OA 3 ' ‘ahinet af November 1830, 
Che Cabinet of November, 1834, is no more like the Cabinet of 
swam that Ontimet wae to the government preceding it. he King and the peo- 


ple, therefore, are not justly chargeable with dismissing an established govern- 


therefore, that nothing certain is known, we may prention that it is rumoured, | pont, they have merely interrupted the substitution (a furtive and bit-by-bit 


and almost expected, that 


Lord Lyndhurst will be 
Sir James Scarlett 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton 


Sir Robert Peel 


Lord Ellenborough 
Marquess of Chandos 
Lord Cowley 
Earl of Rosslyn 
Sir Henry Hardnge 
Sir C. Wetherell 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Lord Staart de Rothsay or 
Lord Munster 
Lord Maryborough 
Sir Edward Sugden Attorney General. 
Mr. Follett or Mr. Pollock Sulicitor General. 
Mr. Goulburn is to be the candidate for the Speaker's ciair ; and the Siandard 


Lowt Chancellor. 

Lord Chief Baron (with a Peerage). 

Home Secretary. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Leader of the House of Commous. 

Foreign Secretary. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

President of the Board of Control. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Secretary for Ireland. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Ambassador to France. 


~=— 


Governor General of India. 


—~ 


Master of the Horse. 


intimates, that if the Reformed House of Commons should refuse to insta! him 
at the Duke's word of command, an immediate dissolution will be the conse- 
quence! Until Sir Robort Peel shall return, the most important question, how- 
ever, as to when the dissolution shall take place, if at all, will not be determined. 


—London Spectator, radical paper. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Times, Nov. 18. 

* Measures, not men,” as objects of attachment or opposition, is a motte 
which has often been severely censured, inasmuch as in a country ruled by party 
combinations, certain men are regarded as guarantees, and they are frequently 
the best guarantees, for particular measures. But when the reign of party is 
utterly at an end—when the whole * people,” a name unknown, as Burke said, 
in his time, to any text book of the English censtitution—when the public has 
become its predominating element—when the essential power of the State, the 
representation of the people in Parliament, has devolved upon themselves, and 
on their own free choice, and when no given namber of individuals or of funilies 
can by any concert, however skilful, or determination, however fixed, present 
the least effectual barrier to the declared wishes and resolutions of the ** people,” 
vames become, as we have already stated, in a comparison between the French 
and English Governments—names becoine as much a matter approaching to 
indifference in England, because of the real supremacy of the nation—ts they 
do in France, from the absolatism of the Crown. The Duke of Wellington, 
therefore, whose Conservatism has hitherto shown itself to be of a sourwhat 
mitigated colour, in contrast with that of many of his supporters—the ~ we 
say, must have the countenance of a freely chosen House of Commons fr his 
entire policy, and for each separate measure by which it is illustrated,pr he 
must from the hour at which that countenance is withdrawn from him ce¢e to 
be Minister of Great Britain. ‘To imagine the Doke of We!lington, or thit any 
man with a tithe of his sagacity, could undertake the administration of a edntry 
so pervaded as thisis by a universal consciousness that the application d the 
reform principle to many gross abuses of the Church and State still regains 
unaffected, and that without its further and systematic progress the peace and 
well-being of every rank of society must be altogether insecure—to imaging, we 
say, that the Duke of Wellington could undertake his present office in the ex- 
pectation of being able to obstruct the regular advancement of the reform prin- 
ciple, and mn doing 80, to reset the whole intellectual and moral force of T ig 
land, would stamp him for 4 faniac 

The downfall of the Melboume Ministry is now irretrievable. and the naion 
must determine cooly what is .o be done.—One course, and one along is 
possible: itis to support, under all changes cf men and circumstances, th 
practical reform of every definite am accessible abuse. On this point therecan 
be no retrogression, there can be noOstagnation. Every grievance unredretsed 
—every source of curruption unpurihei—every unsound spec in any one of her 
national institutions is a depository of the seeds, and an assurance of the return 
of that malady which the Reform Bill itself was destined to extinguish—the 
pestiience of unjust government 

The Duke uf We! 


° 


ngton must be well aware that such is the feeling whic! 
aninates the great bulk of the community. and in the teeth of it we are in our 
own minds, satished that he will never ventre to act 
We stated yesterday, as the allegation of the Doke of Wellinct | 


D | ton’s friends 
that he is deeply impressed with the necessity of a thoro ig 


1 Cherch reforn 


| 





substitution, indeed, but a substitution that would have been effectual notwith- 


| standing) of a government, not merely different from, but 19 principle adverse 


to, that which was in existence last session 
From the True Sun, radical paper. ’ 
London, November 19.—The conduct of the people generally at this crisis— 
so far as we are yet enabled to form an opinion of it from observation in the 


| metropolis, and from reports of the feeling th~’ prevades the provinces—is 


strongly confirmative of the hopes we have reposed in their matured judgment 
and intelligence. We have predicted upon a hundred occasions, that whenever 
it might please that Whiggish old lady, whom men call Fortune, to crush all 
things Whiggish under her wheel, she might do so without risk of a convulsion. 
Most sure are we, that whenever the downfall of the Whig dynasty might 
happen, the people would be much more apt to shake their sides than to beat 
thetr breasts,‘more apt to look on complacently, as upon an event favourable to 
their cause, than to stand aghast in terrible expectation of the falling of the sky 
People have learned at last to discriminate between names and things, between 
men and measures, between prize promises and blank-performances. In May 
1832, the country stood up as one man and decreed the dismissal of the Duke of 
Wellington and the return of Earl Grey to power. ‘This triumph of the Whigs 
was fatal tothem. The intoxication was sv complete that they never alter re- 
covered their senses. ‘Their vanity and selfishness, their want of great designs 
and lofty view of things, lead them to give a personal application to the en- 
thusiasm of the country; and to fancy that they themselves, and not the 
principles with which they were associated, were the idols of the nation’s heart. 
They never afterwards could bring themselves to put faith in any thing but 


| Absolute Whiggery. The people were theirs, and they supposed that they 


j 


could do what they liked with their own 
who conceived that the gods could hesitate to 





“annihilate both time and space, 

To make two lovers happy" — 
must have been a Whig. This feeling was the animating one of the Whig go- 
vernment. They imagined that the Crisis of 1832 was all on their account ; 
that the threatened Convulsion was the offspring of the cessation of their sala- 
ries. ‘They held themselves to be the embodiment of the Spirit of the Age ; 
and never entertained a notion, that their small persons could be separable 
from the large principles they served tu represent. ‘Ihis was their wise tis- | 
take. ‘They had been borne into office upon the “ shoulders of the people,” and 
of those Sinbad shoulders they seemed to grow a part and parcel. If they | 
went out, Chaos, they thought, must come iu. Onginally unfited for their | 
position, events have demonstrated their unfitness more glaringly than could | 
have been expected. The intoxication of their sudden whirl back into office, 
alluded to above, was too much for their native weakness. ‘They never recover- 
ed that moment's giddiness, or believed, in spite of hourly stumbles, that the 
fall would come, and the world get on some how or other without their guid- 
ance. 

Now we repeat that we have warned them of this their error upon a hundred 
occasions. Alike when seemingly strong, and when palpably tottering, we have 
spoken the plain radical truth, that whenever they should be rejected from 
office, the magical voice that once called them back again would le mute. We 
told them, when all their Whig champions were telling them precisely the re- 
verse of our unpleasant truth, that their influence over the minds of their coun- 
trymen was totally gone, and whenever it should be ‘herr tum to go, no finger 
would be put forth to stay them. We assured them that the ‘ outstretched arm 
of popular power,” which was ever visible in their dreams, a* ready and potent 
to save thein, would be missing when the day of reality arrived. And is it not 
so’ Where are the “ shoulders” of salvation now! Thand God, those shoul- 
Jers have heads on them far too cunning in their calculation to admit of their 
mistaking the year 1834 for the year 1832. There is a mighty interval between 
The Whigs have chosen, or have been fated to stop behini; and those who 
were with them then are now two years in advance of them. The tortoise-paced 
politicians must ron very rapidly in opposition, if they hope to overtake those, | 
without whom they have the best possible chance of being ‘ost sight of alto- 
gether 





The modest personage in the play, | 


| will be their probable strength in another House of Commons? 


| church, ¢ 


| parliament 


| mons is not friendly to our ecclesiastical establishment. 


Suppose Lord John Russel had been recommended for his Majesty's approval 
, 


as Leader of the House of Commons—is there, or is there not, reason to ap- 

prehend that his Lordship’s pledges, either towards the Dissenters or with re- 

gard to the ultimate disposal of Church property in Ireland, or both, might have 
laid him under the necessity of introducing and enforcing measures of so bold 

a character, that other Ministers, Lord Lansdowne. for instance, and Mr. Spring 

Rice, would have taken the opportunity of resigning? 

Had the task of Leader been assigned to Mr. Abercromby, whose opinions 
on the two points specified are understood to agree with those of Lord John 

Kussell, the same consequences, it was to be feared, would follow. 

On the other hand, in the case of Mr. Spring Rice being appointed Leader 
although the Right Hon. Gentleman might not have meddled with such dangerous 
measures as those we have referred to, the Whig Radical Opposition must have 
done so; in which case, no less, we apprehend, than four of the Ministers must 
have voted cgainst their colleagues, and have then unavoidably broken up the Go- 
vernment in the very heat of the sessiun ! 

W e state these things hypothetically. It might not be decorous to present 
them in a more positive form, and we shall leave all comment upon them, and 
upon the sound discretion of his Majesty’s choice under such perplexity, to the 
unbiassed judgment of our readers. 

As for intrigue, Or manceuvre, or preconcert in any part of the late transac- 
tion, it is due to his Majesty, and to all his Household, to Lord Melbourne, to 
his colleagues, to the whole Conservative party, and to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to declare our unfeigned and irremovable conviction that no imputation was 
ever more absvlutely falee. 

; Sir R. Peel —From the Times of Nov. 22. 

The rumours of the day have produced a real curiosity, heing nothing less 
than the purport, if not the exact words, of the letter addressed to Sir Robert 
Peel by the Duke of Wellington. Of course we cannot vouch for its accuracy. 
The letter, or extract of the letter, is said to be in these terms : 

“T have received our Sovereign's commands to form a new Administration, 
which I promptly obeyed. My opinion has long been, and still is, that the office 
of Premier should be held bya member of the House of Commons, and not of 
the House of Lords. I candidly admit that no one is so proper as yourself to 

| hold that situation; therefore beg your immediate return, ahd that you will ac- 
cept that office. In respect to myself, I have no wish for office at all; but if I 
can be of any use to my Sovereign and my country, and if it shall be your wish, 

| 1 will fill any office under your Administration that you may point out.” 
PROSPECTS OF THE NEW CABINET. 

oa From Bell’s Weekly Messenger of Nov. 23. 

Che more important inquiry now is, what is to be expected from the Tory 
Ministry! What will be their probable composition? And will they be enabled 
tu continue in office? Can they proceed to conduct public affairs with the House 
of Commons as it is now constituted, and if they dissolve the Parliament, what 
These are 


{ 


questions of great interest. 


It is well known that the Tory party consists of two large and nearly equal 
sectious—the moderate Tories and the Ultras; the main distinetion between 
the two sections being, that the Ultras are resolved to agree to no reform in the 

and, under the strong conviction that the reform in the state has already 
gone too far, most steadily to resist any further popular concession, and as much 
as possible to confine the new franchises within the strict letter of the Jaw under 
which they are held 

The first labour and first difficulty of the Duke is to reconcile and unite the 
two sections of the Tories into one party and into one line of policy; and we 
have reason to believe, from all that we see and hear, that this difficulty, which 
las already overthrown the Tory Ministry once whilst in power, and prevented 
their return to office when a previvus occasion offered itself, will go far to vex 
and embarrass, if not entirely defeat, the present Cabinet. The Ultra-Tories, 
who are all men of high character, regard, and we fear too justly, the greater 
portion of the moderate Tories (always excepting the Duke himself) as a set of 
mere party men, jobbers for office and salary, and without any regard for any 
other public principle whatever than such as may be sufficient merely to render 
them a distinct and separate party. 

The next consideration is,—suppose that Sir Robert Peel should consent to 
become Wremier, or to take an efficient office under the Weliington ministry, 
what will be the first measure of this Tory administration; will they attempt 
to go on with the present House of Commons, or will they dissolve Parliament! 

We consider it as a matter beyond all doubt, that the new ministers cannot 


| expect a majority in the House of Commons as now constituted, and therefore 


that nearly their first public measure, as an administration, must be to dissolve 

The name and great support of the ministry is in the friends of the 
Charch, and it cannot be concealed or denied that the present House of Com- 
Tie Wellington minis- 








try are here, in fact, under the conditions of an unfortunate dilemna. If they 

But our joy and pride at this manifestation of a discriminating intelligence in | resist the further progress of ecclesiastical and civil reform,they lose all hope of 
the great body of the people, as respects the hitherto deluded and deluding | a majority of the House of Commons, and must procure sech majority in a new 
Whigs, is greatly enhanced by the fine spect f moral « ge and self-r sarliament or retire from offi If they consent to proceed with such reform, 
nace which is presented to f eyes, in the rece; that has been given tot | (hey m break up from ornal dissensions, as a great portion of their own 
“artfal” tidings that the Duke of Wellingt ke Napole escaped from an } friends immediately leave them. It is quite absurd to expect that a Tory 
| Elba that seemed eternal, is again riding roug i ov the energies of the administration can proceed upon Whig principles; either that the people will 


announcement 


\ trast them, or that a very great portion of their own party could be brought to 
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co-operate with them. A middie course will not do; it is not practicable. If 
the Duke continue in office, he must assert at once his Conservative principles, 
and fight with all his own forces, trusting in therm only, and not in the willing 
co-operation or generous forbearance of his adversaries. Unless he unite his 
colleagues, his fall is certain. 

But what, it may be asked, may be the reasonable expectations of the Tory 
ministry in calling a new parliament! We think (speaking as to the fact mere- 
ly, and expressing no wish either one way or the other), that the new ministry 
would gain unquestionably many members upon a dissolution. A promise to 
assist the landlords and farmers in the present depressed state of agriculture, by 
removing the malt tax, would, perhaps, gain large bodies of men, who were too 
much neglected by the Whigs, and who began to resent this neglect. Added to 
which, the repeal of the malt tax is loudly called for by al! parts of the country, 
as the most cruel and oppressive of all our state imposts. This tax the Duke 
must repeal, or be will not have the support uf the country population. The 
clergy are all united against the Whigs, by their recent attack upon the church, 
and nearly toa man would vote forthe Tories. In the boroughs, and particularly 
in those in the second schedule, the constituency has been astonishingly restricted 
by the rigid enforcement of that clause of the act which requires the paying up 
of the parish and King’s taxes to entitle the claimant to registration; indeed, 
this requisite, added to that of the shilling on registration, has rendered many of | 
these new boroughs almost as close and narrow constituencies as the rotten 
boroughs of the old system. Nor has this circumstance, as might have been 
expected, cut both ways, and reduced the Whig voters as well as the Tories. 
In most of these places the Tories have not only been the most alert, but, being | 
the richer class of men, have made the most free and liberal use of their money | 
in hiring and paying agents to watch the registration, to take objections, and to | 
argue against claims. No one who is not accustomed to these proceedings can 
form any adequate notion what a large class of voters have thus been disqualified ; 
many thousands, indeed, from the mer. circumstance of non-attendance to sup- 
port their claims. All these circumstances are directly in favour of the Tories, 
and assuredly give them a much better chance in a new House of Commons, 
tban they can reasonably anticipate from the present parliament. | 

Upon the whole, we should be led to conclude that the permanence of the | 
present ministry will very much depend upon three circumstances. The first. | 
that they should remain united amongst themselves ; the second, that they should 
retain the Ciergy and the friends of the Church and Universities; and thirdly, 
that they should gain the landholders and farmers, and that great mass of our 
population which consumes beer, by taking off the Malt-tax. But if they fail in 
any one of these points they will not remain in office six months. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


The following is a specimen of the Public Meetings getting up, we copy it | And that he also be requested to communicate any information which he may | 


from the Times of 2lst Nov. :— 

Newcastle, Nov. 19.—Almost immediately afterwards another placard was 
issued, as follows :— 

«To your tents, oh Israel !—Public meeting in the Music Hall to address 
the King, in consequence of the King having dissolved his Ministry, and called 
upon the Duke of Weilington to form a Tory Administration. A public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants ot Newcastle and neighbourhood, will be held in the 
Music Hall on Wednesday, November 19, at 12 o'clock, previous to the pro- 
cession, for the purpose of petitioning his Majesty to save the country from 
anarchy and ruin by calling the Earl of Durham to his councils. Men of New- 
castle, will you have for your Premier Wellington, gagging bills, and bayonets, 
or Durham, triennial Parliaments, household suffrage, and ballot? If Welling- 
ton, then prepare to be slaves ; if Durham, come in tens of thousands to wel- 
come him into Newcastle: your choice is before yuu, be ‘slaves or free-born 
Englishmen.” 

Atthe hour appointed for the above-named meeting only a dozen or two of 
persons were present. The numbers, however, continued gradually tu increase 
until about half-past 10 o’clock, when about 200 had assembled. <A chairman 
was then appointed, and several persons who, we were informed by persons 
near Us, possess not the slightest influence in the town, addressed the meeting 
in language of a very violent nature, but at the same time the whole of their 
harangues were so contemptible that it would be absurd to report them. As 
a specimen of the liberality of these Liberals, we may mention that one of them 
who honoured this journal with his abuse, applied to the Duke of Wellington 
the epithets of ‘‘ Prince of cut throats,” and “ military ruffian,” and, ridiculous 


as it inay appear, informed his audience that the Tories were ‘all gamesters.’’ | 20UrMes the late Premier. 


The gentleman who succeeded this worthy, called the Noble Duke a “hired 
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lence towards their employers, were taken to the market place and publicly Rice was unquestionably the fittest man, bot that if be received any new ap- 
whipped, under the direction of the special magistrate. pointment he must racate his seat for Cambridge, and that his re-election could 


A motion was about to be made, to on the K h ~inter- 
ade, to petition the King to repeal the non-inter | nor he depended on ly suéceeded by a majorit 
course act between Jamaica and St. Domingo ae we rtm, por cae nt : . 


' Of twenty-nin « 
A Baptist clergyman named Abbott, was brought before the Legislature to tes- |“. “Ye®'y Hine, ane that was owing to the lateness of the hour at which his 
tify, but he positively refused, and was committed to prison, whence he was Tory vpponent came yto the field. No one, in fact, it wae again admitted by 
once or twice brought by a writ of habeas corpus, but as often returned. the candid ex-Premier, could depend on his re-election but Mr. Littleton! the 


tT ‘ . - Y ” . j } 
The Chrenicle of the 28th ult says :— gentioman who, with a few understrappers of the Ministry, by a shabby intrigue, 


“* We understand that very unp! ed § m 

Jerstand the y unpleasant accounts have been received from St. | contrived to oust Lord G y on T d 
; ut : the ago. he appoint 
Aon's. The nature of them we have not yet heard, but it appears that they ‘ d Grey from the Cabinet a few m s P 


} , > . 
were considered of such importance by the Governor as to require him to dispatch ment of such a manio such an important office as that of Financier of the na 
an express with orders.—It sppears to us quite clear, that the Executive bas re- | 00, was wholly inadmissible. ‘Thus, then, it appears, there were not suf- 
ceived ** instructions” from the Colonial Office, not to adopt any strong or vigo- | ficient materials to form avother Cabinet. Earl Grey was gone; Mr. Stanley 
rous 1 . | , ' 

Ss aes ae aes st — ag f iu , ‘ was gone; Sir James Graham was gone; the Doke of Richmond was gone, 
sags ne Joregoing, we have been informed that the apprentices on 
’ : ’ , and nothing remained of the dethroned party, 
two estates in St. Ann’s, (one of them named Windsor) have strock work; and wg remained but the very refuse and fag end pe 
are at this moment in a state of rebellion. Should this be the case, in what light | YO were totally destitute of the necessary talent, power, or influence, to carry 
cau the unfortunate inhaltitants of Jamaica view the line of conduct pursued | on the affairs of the nation ; the party was, in fact, to use an expressive American 
. : ae ’ 
by the Execative! When we reflect upon the dangers with which we are threat- | term—used up. In this state of the matter, the King, in the kindest manner pos- 


ened, and consider that the actual and lameniable state of the country has re- , 
Ps y “ wey sible, told Lord Melbour hoveht the case hopeless, and suggested to 
peatedly been submitted to the consideration of his Excellency the Governor— | . F arne that he thought ” 


that he has been seriously advised, nay, urged by our Assembly to adopt the him the necessity of resigning the business of the nation into other hands; hie 
only means by which the island might yet be saved from impending ruin, and Lordship acceded to this view of the question, and resigned accordingly, and bie 
perceive that his Excellency, is still, even at the eleventh hour, apparently deaf | example was subséquentiy followed by bis colleagues. His Majesty then 
and callous to the representations and advice of those who value their lives and 
property, we cannot but deplore whatever his Excellency’s ‘secret instructions’ 
may be, that he ever came to Jamaica—for we have every reason to fear, that 
the apprehensions entertained and expressed by the Assembly are now on the 
eve of being realized.”"— Philad. U. 8. Gas. 


wrote to the Dake of Wellington to come and receive his commands to form a 
neweabinet. So friendly was the interview between the King and Lord Mel 

bourne, that his Lordship was actually the bearer of his Majesty's letter to town 
for the Duke. Lord Melbourne throughout the whole affair displayed the most 
generous and disinterested conduct, and declined the honors offered him by his 
sovereign of the Red Kibband, vacated by the death of Lord Hardwicke, as well 


. > 
NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
House of Representatives, Washington, Dec. 24, 1834. . 1 
The following resolution offered es by Mr LINCOLN, was taken up | °* © Step in the Peerage. The London papers pay the highest compliments to 


for consideration , this good and patriotc nubleman 
Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be requested to lay before | Bat there was another person in the Cabinet whose deportment was pot so 
i 
} 


this House, ‘if in his opinion it is not incompatible with the public interest.) any | amiable; we allude to Lord Chancellor Brougham, who, it seems, bas of late 
communications which may have been had between the Government of the ‘lost his Majesty's confidence. Possibly his itinerant gambols and speech- 
United States and that of Great Britain, since the rejection by the former of the _ ; He was noteonsulted by his 
advisory opinion of the King of the Netherlands, in reference to the establish- | ifying through the country may have led to this, e onsulted by 


ment and final settlement of the North-eastern Boundary of the United States, | Majesty, but requested to meet the King at St, James's, who had come to town 
heretofore in controversy between the two Governments. for the purpose, and resign the Great Seal atthe same time the other Ministers 
resigned theirs. This bis Lordship did not do, but continued to sit in Chan- 
cery for the purpose of deciding those cases which had already deen heard. The 


| possess of the exercise of practical jurisdiction. by the authorities of the British 
Province of New Bronswick, over the disputed territory, within the limits of 
the State of Maine, according to the true line of boundary, as claimed by the | d 
United States, and especially upon that part of the territory which has been in- found out that his Lordship was giving audience to certain leading Radicals, an 

corporated by the government of Maine into the town of Madawaska, together | plotting with them to get up popular meetings and sound the tocsin of alarm.— 
with such representations and correspendence (if any) as have been had by the | Such are the facts stated - and it was shown that a conclave of this sort had 


eg of that State with the Government of the United States on the | been invited by the Lord Chancellor to breakfast. ‘This being known, he was 


Mr. PARKS inquired of the mover, what were the objects of the resolution | again called upon to resign, and after making several petulant observations in 

, ’ A ’ . : ‘ . . 
particularly the last two clauses of it. Court, sent the Great Seal to the King by the hands of Sir Herbert Taylor '— 
Mr. LINCOLN entered, at length, into an exposition of the state of the | We are grieved at the severity of the press on this unquestionably great man, 


question to which the resolution refers, and an explanation of his object in calling | and grieve still more that he should have so laid himself open to their attacks. 
for the information 


The debate was continued till three o'clock, by Messrs. Evans, Smith, Lincoln, 
Parks, and Foster, (the House several times refusing to take up the order of 


the day,) when, without taking the question on the adoption of the resolution, 
the house adjourned. 


| cause was reasonable enough ; bat in the mean while his enemy, the limes, 


He, however, retires with a peerage and £5,000 per annum, for his four years" 


services 
The Marquess of Wellesley has been recalled from the Lord Lieutenantey in 
| Ireland. As this nobleman is own brother to the Duke of Wellington, it argues 
a speedy change of policy in that country. This will get rid of Mr Littleton 
| atthe same time. The government of [reland, until a new Vice-Roi be ap- 


—— 
PART OF THE CONVERSATION. 
Brighton, Nov. 14, 1834. 


* Though forced to change my men at last | pointed, is carried onby a Commission, consisting of the Commander of the 
, 


I respect your Heart and Head, Lame ; 
My Lord Broughnam’s day at length is past, 
And he may go to Bed-Lams.""*—John Bull. 
* Few of our readers need be told that Lamb is the family name of Lord Mel- | 


} 
} 
{ 
| 








Married, at St. Luke's charch, on Tuesday morning the 23d inst., by the Rev. 


assassin.” It is but justice to the meeting to say, that these appeals to the John M. Forbs,Henry Coggill, of the firm of George Coggill & Son, to Ann Eudora, 
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worst passions met with little encouragement from the majority. third daughter of the late Joel West, all of this city. 
} 


From the London Gazette. 


O. S. has received the two letters from B. P. containing 30 dollars. 








At the Court at St. James’s, the 17th day of November, 1834. 
Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

His Majesty having been pleased to appoint the Most Noble Arthur Duke of 
Wellington to be one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, his Grace 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 64 a 64 per cent. prem, 





CEN ALBION. | 








was this day, by his Majesty’s command, sworn one of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State accordingly. 
Supplement to the London Gazette, November 21. 


appear in an entire set of new type, and will be printed on beautiful paper. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27. 1834 


xt 


,* Our next number will begin the volume for 1835, when the publication will | 





At the Court at St. James's the 2lst day of November, 1834, present the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council, his Majesty in Council was this day 


ri 


By the George Washington, we have received our regular files from London | 


pleased to deliver the Great Seal to the Right Honourable John Lord Lyndhurst ; | to the 23d ult. 


whereupon the oath of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain was, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, administered to him, and his Lordship took his place at the 
Board accordingly. 

London, November 23.—A new Commission for the Treasury is prepared. 


The Lords Commissioners are the Duke of Wellington, First Lord; the Earl | at the head of affairs, and is conducting the business of the Government in all 


of Rosslin, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Maryborough, Sir John Beckett, and Mr. 
Planta. The new Lords of the Treasury are to meet and commence business 
on Monday. 

Lordon, November 22 —The Duke of Wellington arrived to-day, at one 
o'clock, at the Home Department, and transacted business for a considerable 
time. His Grace has been occupied for the last few days past in the execution 
of official duties, from twelve o'clock in the morning till seven o'clock in the 
evening. 

London, November 21.—A warrant was yesterday sent to the Stamp Office to 
be stamped, for the recalling the Marquess Wellesley from the Government of 
Jreland, by order of the Duke of Wellington. 

Whitehall, Nov. 15, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granting unto Walter Aston Blount, Esq., Genealogist and Blanc 
Coursier Herald of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, the office 
of Chester Herald of Arms, void hy the decease of George Martin Leake, Esq., 
late Chester Herald. 

Downing-street, Nov. 15.—The King has been pleased to appoint Robert 
Parker, Esq. to be Puisne Judge in the province of New Brunswick. 





—>— 
NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 
The Times Office, 6 o’Clock a »., Nov. 21. 
We have received by express the Paris papers of Wednesday, and the Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne papers of the 15th and 16th inst. The Moniteur publishes 
the long expected official ordinances containing the new ministerial appoint- 
ments. By the following list it will be seen that with two exceptions only, the 
members who composed the Cabinet previous to the appointment of the Duke | 
de Bassano are to resume their seats :— 
Duke de Treviso (Marshal Mortier), President of the Council, and Minister | 
of War; Admiral de Rigny, Foreign Affairs; M. Thiers, Interior; M, Guizot, | 
Public Instruction; M. Duchatel, Commerce; M. Persil,. Justice; M. Hu- 
mann, Finance. No one is yet named for the Marine Department, which is to| 
be directed pro tempore by Admiral Rigny. } 
<a 
VERY LATE FROM JAMAICA. 
By the arrival of the brig Pilot, Capt. Milton, we have been put in possession | 
by the kindness of a friend, of files of the Kingston Chronicle to the 28th ult. | 
The great matter for speculation, is the conduct of the apprentices, the late | 
slaves; and on this question the Governor and the Legislature are clearly at 
issue. 

A committee of the legislature has had under examination a large nutaber of | 








The intelligence by this vessel is in the highest degree important, as it con- | 


firms to the fullest extent the previous report of the total overthrow of the Whig 


Mimstry, and the return of the Tories to power. The Duke of Wellington is now | 
its departments until the return of Sir Robert Peel from Italy, when the new 
Cabinet willbe formed. Sir Robert was expected to arrive on the 30th of Nov., 


with unremitting speed. 

Before proceeding further, it will be important to state that this great and 
sudden change has produced no alarm, excitement, or discontent whatever. The 
Whigs have become so generally unpopular, that no sympathy is felt for them. 


The London press almost unanimously rejoice at their fall—the Morning Chro- | 


nicle and Globe being the only daily papers in which we have seen any regrets ex- 
pressed. To put this matter entirely beyond doubt in the minds of our readers, 
we have extracted articles from all the principal London papers, and from these 
it will be seen that jouroals of all parties, and even of shades of parties, consi- 


der that the reign of the Whigs has terminated from its own limitation. Even Mr. | 
| in the evening, and finding there would be no steam boat before the morning, in- 


O'Connell has declared to the people of Ireland, that the change is unimportant, 
and should cause no regret, since the Tories, to use his own language, cannot 
be worse masters for Jreland, than the Whigs. Mr. Cobbett has also address- 
ed a letter to the King, thanking his Majesty fur having dismissed from his 
Counci!s, such faithless advisers. The public meetings that have been called, 
have ended in nothing important ; some of them, indeed, as at Newcastle—a 
few of the particulars of which we have inserted—have been composed of a 
few persons of the lowest class, without a particle of political importance or 
integrity. Our readers, then, may rest assured that there is no apprehension of 
uproar or disorder. The whole nation is perfectly tranquil, and waiting some 
declaration from the Duke of Wellington, as to the course of policy he is about 
to pursue ; and this cannot be done until the return of Sir Robert Peel, 


— . t 


| 


special messengers having been despatched fot him, with directions to travel | 








Forces, the Lord Primate, and another 

It is yet uncertain who will be the actual Premier; the Doke of Wellington 
feels inclined to offer it to Sir Robert, contenting himself, as he says, with any 
office in which his services may be deemed useful to the state Surely this is 
disinterested conduct. In consequence of this, none of the appointments will 
be made until the return of the Right Hon. Baronet, with the exception of Lord 
Lyndhurst as Chancellor, respecting which no doubt could exist—and the Duke 


of Wellington as Secretary of State, which was constitutionally necessary to 


enable the Duke tuearry on the Government, ad méierim. The list then, which 
we copy from the Spectator—is mere matter of supposition. 

If uncertainty prevails respecting the Members of the Cabinet, uncertainty, 
almost equally prevaila o=*0 the exact noliey that will he poreved: Will the 
Duke of Wellington carry on the government upon Tory principles, or will he 


| adapt himself to the temper of the times, and follow up measures of reform 


upon safe, judicious, and constitutional principles’ This is the question which 
occupies men's minds in England. The Times, Herald, and other powerful and 
influential papers, adopt the latter opinion, and assert that it would be insanity 
to adopt any other policy. Bell's Messenger, however, a shrewd and observing 
journal, and not by any means exclusively wedded to Tory politics, seems to 
think a union of the Tories to be his sheet anchor ; and the means urged by 
the paper adverted to for accomplishing this object are essentially Tory. The 
Tory papers, proper, such asthe Post, Standard, Albion, and John Bull, have not 
yet deciared themselves on this important point, which time alone can settle. 

A dissolution of Parliament is spoken of—the John Bull and other Tory 
papers think it unnecessary; but should it take place, we agree with Bell's 
Messenger in thinking that a new House would be far more Conservative than 


| the present one. 


It is sheer nonsense to call the Duke of Wellington dictator; the term has 
been repudiated by most of the London papers, and is only employed by the low- 


est prints inthe kingdom. As tothe Duke filling all the offices pro tem., the same 


has been done by Mr. Spring Rice during the last three months, while his col- 
leagues were travelling in Scotland, eating the Edinburgh Dinner, &c. 
The King’s messenger, who was despatchei for Sir RK. Peel, reached Dover 


stantly engaged a four-oared cotter, and crossed the Channel to France during 
the night. The Duke of Wellington has despatched three other messengers to 
the different courts of the continent, apprising them of the change, and assuring 


) ther that no alteration will in consequence take place in the relations between 
’ England asd foreign powers. As tu any fears the French may entertain—that 


question has been already answered by some of the Parisian journals. What 
have we to fear, they ask, of the Duke of Wellington! Do we not al! remem- 
ber that it was the Duke's cabinet which first acknowledged our Revolution of 
Jnly, and recognised the new dynasty’ And did not this early and prompt re- 


| cognition sblige the unwilling governments of Russia, Prossa and Austria to fol- 


| low his example? 


" . i j { 
and the formation of the new Cabinet. The Public Funds remain firm at 91}, | : The French Ministry is agai re-formed from the old Doctrinaires, with the 


and all the markets are at the best prices. 


We can discuss but few of the numerous topics that present themselves, and | 


Juke of Treviso at its head. It includes Gaizot and Thiers. 


We can only spare a single line to refer to the state of the West 


these but briefly, for we feel it our duty to lay before our readers, as copiously } Indies ard the progress of Emancipation—all brought about by the fatal policy 


as possible, the opinions of the London press, rather than to occupy room with 


those of our own. In this respect we trust our labours of to-day wiil be satis- | 


factory, and we shall proceed to fill the remainder of our space with a few de- 


| tails gleaned from an attentive perusal of our ‘les. 
The immediate cause of the dissolution of the late Ministry was the demise | 


property holders, as to the effects of the new apprentice bill. It seems to be | Of Earl Spencer, an event, which of necessity called his son, Lord Althorp, ” 
the opinion, that under some kind of management the system might have suc-| the House of Peers, thus leaving the nation without a Chancellor of the Ex- 


ceeded ; but under existing circumstances, there appears no hope of success, 
and the cultivation of sugar must be given up 
The Legislature sent a memorial, requesting the Governor to appoint special 


| chequer, and the House of Commons without a Government leader. Lord Mel- 


| bourne hastened to the King at Brighton, to lay before him the state of things, 


a r . lear 
justices, or local magistrates, to aid in preserving the peace of the island. In | *®4 t® point out to his Majesty the remedies which he and his colleagues had 


reply his excellency mentioned that such appointments might be considered in 
Opposition to his instructions from the Colonial Department. He referred to 
the evidence given before the committee as contradictory. The Chronicle is 
very severe upon the Governor, and appears to think the endeavours of the House 
to preserve the peace of the island, will be unavailing. In that paper of the 29th, 
it is observed : 

“ The efforts of the colonists are paralysed, and at every turn ‘ instruetions’ are 
flung in their faces, thas adding insult to injury. ‘The instructions of the Colo- 
nial Office are of nore importance to me than the safety of the island of Ja- 
maica!!’ This is the answer the Governor should haye returned, and not spoken 


about ‘co-operation.” The Assembly has frequently manifested an earnest de- 
sire to co-operate ; but the offers of co-operation have been re jected with scorn, 
reproach, and insult ! '” 

In St. Jago on the 21st, eleven blacks, convicted of insubordination and inso- 


agreed on to repair the breach in the Cabinet. His Majesty heard the proposals 
| and then proceeded to put certain questions to his Lordship, and among othere— 
| whether there would be perfect harmony among the members of the damaged 
Cabinet! His Lordship, with that frankness for which he is remarkab'e, admitted 
that he could not agree with some of his comrades as to the means to be em- 
ployed for burking the Irish Church. This, it is said, produced a sirong umpres 


sion on his Majesty's mind, who, with his natoral sagacity, saw that a cabinet | 


which was divided upon this important question must speedily fall to pieces. In 
illustration of th 
King next asked who was to be the new Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 


| of the House of Commons, and whether Mr. Spring Rice was not the fittest man 


of those who remained for that all-important office ! 


The reply was, that Mr. 


s point we beg to refer toone of our extracts from the Times. The | 


| of the Whige. 

A debite took place in the House of Representatives on Wednesday, in rela- 
tion to the Northeastern Boundary. We have copied the resolatiops offered by 
Mr. Linen of Massachusets on the occasion, but the debate itself did not reach 
us in time for this day's publication. 

Mr. Parker of New Brunewict has been appointed one of the Puisne Judges 
of the province. 
| We rigret that the pressure of foreign matter obliges us to postpone several 

articles of domestic intelligence 


The chief attractions at the Theatre during the week, have been Miss Jar- 
| man, wio has performed several of her favourite characters. Last night she 
“appeared as Belridera, which, notwithstending evident indisposition, she sus- 
| tained with great effect. 

MiseS. Phillips and Miss Watson are again engaged at the Park, and are per- 
forming the favourite operas, They draw very good houses. 
Theexcellent work by the Abbé de la Mepnait, of which a notice will be 
| found ia another part of this paper, is just gepublished by Charles De Behr, 
Broadvay, in a very neat volume. 
Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway, has lately published a very pretty song, called the 
“ Ameican Lily.” The masic is composed by Miss M. L. Gibson, a young 
lady of much talent and great promise from Edinburgh. The words are by a 
’ gentleman of three initials, but as he prefers the Lily to the Thistle, he cannot 
| be a true Scot 

Mr. Atwill has also published the Dake of Reichstadt's waltz, arrangedfor the 

} Piano Forte, from the fifth Paris edition 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ALBION. 
(NEW SERIES} 

The third volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1835. 

This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particulariy of Great Britain, has been established Twelve Years, and has 
obtained a repetation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Proprietor, 
on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language. 

In its details, the Auaion will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from al] the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 
Europe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so remark- 
able for their lively and sparkling talent, selected witha diligence and care that has drawn forth general approbation. Any thing that tends in the remotest 
degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the most respectable 
and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of most of the literary persons on the North American Continent. 

Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific ard Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 
vols, &e. &e , are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great Eurepean World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 


the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects ireated of im the general scope ofthe work. Atthe endof each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 


The Atnton is published every Saturday morning inthe Quarto form, on a large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at 


Six Dollars Per Annum, payable in advance. [ 
Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New Yerk. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 
This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 
It was established about two years since, and its third volume, will begin with the year 1835. Its success has been highly flattering, and fully satisfies the 


expectation of the Proprietor 


The Exicrant is intended for the use of the numerous British residents opom this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three King- 
doms ; the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing Districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. The Internal Im- 
provements, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 
of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &c. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot 


obtain access to the English papers. 


The polities of the Emiorant are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any feeling of party spirit whatever. 
It is published every Wednesdey at No. 76 Cedar Street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
The extensive circulation of the Emtarawt among people from the Old Couatry, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying 


information to persons lately arrived in this country. 


Ic? As the Axnion is published on Saturday, and the Extorant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 
Evrope twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 


or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION AND EMIGRANT. 


Maine.--Col. Whitney, vr. m.,Calais. 

New-Hampshire.—SJ. F. Shores, Portsmouth. ' 

Massachusetts.— Snelling Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. 
Colman, Salem , Edward J. Payne, Lowell. 

Rhode-Island.—M. Robinson, Providence, 

Connecticut.-~H. Howe & Co., New Haven. 

New York.—Edwin Thomas, Albany ; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & 
Harvey, Canandaigua ; J. Ingersoll, ». m., Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- 
seller, Geneva ; ©, and M. Morse, Rochester; R.H.Lee, Buffalo; W. Wilson, 
Poughkeepsie ; H. L. Franklin, r. m. Lewiston ; Hector Swelair, Stamford, Dela- 
ware county ; W.M. Beauchamp, Skaneateless, Onondago county. 

New Jersey.--J. Cundell, Paterson. 

Penaylvania.——J. R. Pollock, 100 Spruce st., Philadelphia; W. Eichbaum, Pitts- 
burgh ; A. Vallerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County ; Edward Hobley, Potts- 
ville, for Schuylkill county. 

Maryland.—George Carr Grundy, Baltimore ; H C, Scott,r. m., Upper Marl- 
boro’. 

District of Columbia.—P. Thompson, Frank ‘Taylor, Washington. 

Virginia. —J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell, p.m. Lynchburgh; Henry 
Whyte, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk; H. Price, Charlottesville, 

‘orth Carotina.—T. Watson, r.m., Newbern ; A. Campbell, Fayetteville. 

South Carolina.—John M, Greer, & J. P. Beale, Charleston; D. B. Plant, Co- 
lumbia ; E. B. Rothmahler, Georgetown ; Messrs. Hastie & Nicol, Greenville ; Wil- 
liam Barnwel!, Beaufort. 

Georgia.—W. T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. 

Alabama.—J. 8. Kellogg, Mobile; J. J, Coleman, Huntsville. 

Louisiana.—Henry Lawrence, 13 Camp-street, New Orleans; Mr. Ayraud, Do- 
naldsonville. 

Florida. —A, Patterson, Esq. ®. uw. Key West ; H. 8S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian 


ey. 
Missouri. —Charles & Paschall, St. Louis. 
Kentucky.—Jobn Cornwall, Lexington ; John G. Graham, Main-street, Louisville. 


Tonnerece —Ci glo - % . 
OhioThos, ahs, Mearte-aeee, Uthcinnass; . Harris, oprugena, «a. = 
Parker, Cleaveland. 


Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R. Clench, p. m., Niagara; H. 
Mittleberger, St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m., Grimsby; Abm. K. Smith, Ha- 
milton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Campbell, p. m. 
Simcoe ; Wm. Richardson, Pp. M. Brantford ; Murdoch McKenzie, St. Thomas; J. 8. 
Howard, Pp. M., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, p. m., Sandwich; D. Smart, p, 
o., Port Hope ; L. Moffatt p. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; T. Parker, p.m. 
Belleville ; Wm. Rorke, p.m., Hallowell ; David J, Smith, Kingston ; J. Taylor, Perth ; 
Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. McLean, Cornwall; G. W. Baker, p.m. Bytown ; Ro- 
bert Headlam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville; William 
Laughton, New Market; Dr. Alling, Guelph; J, B. Askins, London; Thomas Ra- 
cy, Dundas, F. Somers, rp. m., Carredoc ; James B. Fergusson, jr., p. M. Peter- 
boro’; Donald McLennan, Pr. M., Vittoria; J. W. Garrison, Goderich John R. 
Morgan, Bayfield. 

Lower Canada.—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, p. m, Isle aux Noix; 
David Chisholme, p. m., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, p.m., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex, 
H. Peirce, St. Johns. 

Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George 
Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, r, mM. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 
James 8. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Fredericton ; 
George Kerr, Miramichi, &c. &c. ; Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George Miller, 
St. Andrews. 

Newfoundland—A. MacGregor & Co., St. Johns. 

West Indies and South America—Robert 8S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; A. Andersen, Bassin, St. Croix ; Wm. Gordon, 
West End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, rp. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 
Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island , Charles Cross, Demerara ; Wm. Mur- 
ray, Montego Bay, Jamaica ; Don Juan J Romero, Matanzas; Jos. Ayton, Car- 
thagena ; i Boulton, La Guayra; H. W. Taylor, Union Library and Reading 
Rooms, Buenos Ayres ; Wm. Penny, Montevideo ; Thomas Fleming, St. Thomas ; 
R. T, Shannon, Jamaica Despatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Douglas Berwick, Mo- 

om oe 


Paws Eazy Sane Frameace Reomagin, evena, Jae. T. Melish, Mara- 
cabo. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH A SPANISH LIBERAL. 
Continued from the las¢ Albion. 
Mina—Mapame Zumacacarreouy—Ropt. 

** And it is at this untoward moment that, after an obscurity of eleven years, 
Mina is then going once more to appear on the theatre of events! Wil! you re- 
fresh my memory by a rapid sketch of the life of this far-famed guerillero ?” 

“Francisco Espoz y Mina,” said the Spaniard, “ was born in 1784, in a 
small village near Pamplona, and in spite of all that has been urged to the con- 
trary, is the son of a poor labourer or little farmer. Of the infancy and educa- 
tion of this extraordinary man nothing certain is known. He was cultivating 
ia peace the little field left him by his father, when the ambition of Napuleon 
drew him from his obscurity. His nephew who first took up arms for national 
independence acquired some celebrity, and afterwards fell into the hands of the 
French. His uncle rallied and put himself at the head of his band, and by his 
daring bravery, the rapidity of his marches, his intimate knowledge of the 
country, and above all, his rigour towards his prisoners, he became the terror of 
the French. At one time he commanded a force of 5,000 men. He was ap- 
pointed colonel in 1811, and raised to the rank of brigadier in 1813 by the re- 
gency, in which rank he was confirmed by Ferdinand on his restoration, and 
decorated with several military honours ; but a few months after disgusted with 
his tyrannical master, he raised the standard of revolt in Navarre and making an 
unsuccessfal attempt to seize Pamplona, then took refuge in France, and on his 
arrival in Paris was arrested at the instigation of the Spanish minister. Louis 
XVIII. immediately ordered him to be liberated, and dismissed the commissary 
of police, who had arrested him. Mina was net ungrateful for this conduct ; on 
the return of Napoleon in 1815, he refused a command and fled to Ghent—and 
with General Alava was, if [am not mistaken, present at the battle of Water- 
loo. Until he quitted France in 1820 to rally round the banner of the Consti- 
tution, he received the half-pay of a French general de brigade—during the con- 
Stitutional regime he was appointed captain-general of Navarre, and afterwards 
of Catalonia—while in the latter government his operations were distinguished 
by great cruelty—he stormed and carried the town of Castel-Follet—put the 
garrison to the sword, and rased the town, marking the place where it stood by 
a stone with this inscription: ‘Here once stood Castel Follet'’ Some time 
afterwards he surrendered to Marshal Moncey, and embarked for England, where 
he resided until 1830. ‘The glorious three days once more drew him from his 
retreat ; for you must know that the recognition of the King of the Barricades 
being somewhat tardy on the part of Ferdinand, he was threatened by his 
nephew with a second edition of that glorious event; a confidential agent was 
dispatched to London, to induce Mina to effect a rising in Navarre ; promises of 
Money and covert support were made to the general, who lost no time in repair- 
ing to France ; but before he reached the Spanish frontier the recognition of 
the Spanish government had arrived. This quite altered the state of affairs ; 
the assembling of the Spanish liberals on the frontier was. now pretented by 
the French authorities ; and to Mina it was intimated, that if he petsisted in 





said the Carlist, ‘the Viconte Ponce de Ledas, who was in the habit of dining | 


his enterprise, the French police would proceed auz votes de fait, and transport | 


him across France to the northern frontier inirons. Burning with indignation, 
disgusted and betrayed, the general returned to England ; so great is his hatred 
of the present King of the French, that the mere report of an intervention of 
his in our affairs would throw him into the arms of Carlism. In the meantime 
Mina is now on his way to assume the command of the queen's forces 
Whether he wil! effect more than his predecessors, time will shew ; bit I think 
not. Rodil, though be failed, displayed considerable military talent ; he con- 
stantly baffled his active adversary, and never experienced either a surpise or a 
check. It was the two warprises of the Baron Carandolet's cavalry division, of 
which he was entirely blameless, that paralyzed all his operations. Mita is an 
admirable partisan, and ptusesses moreover an intimate knowledge of the 
theatre of war; hat he has tever effected anything worthy of the operations of 
la grande guerre Zumalacareguy, on the other hand, is not only ag active 
guerilla, but a skilful tactician. Mina in the ranks of the Christinos, making 
war onthe fweros which Navarre have taken up arms to defend, will dative no 
benefit from the prestize of his name. Mina, | repeat, I much fear willnot be 
able to put down the revolt in the Basque provinces. for the resuli of the 
struggle depends upon something more than the mere skill of the general, either 
Onecne side or the other: still I do no 


lespair of the destinies of Spain— 
there is good stoff in the nation. Dering the late attac k made on Vergara, 
some ladies of the town, not satisfied with anima ng the combatams trom 
their baiconies, actually conveyed ammun ) to them under a very heavy 


fire. The queen has distributed a medal to these amazons, b ating on one 
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| stance will shew :—Atthe battle of Los Campos de Larion, Zumalaca 
_ defeated a division of Rodil’s army under the command of General Connans ’ 
Among the prisoners taken by the Carlists were the Conde de Villa Manve!_ 
| grandee of Spain, and several officers of rank. Zomalacarreguy, who has ; 4 
| the name of being a blood-thirsty ruffian, immediately despatched a courie: = 
Rodil, informing him of these noblemen and officers being in his custody : - 
offering to exchange them for several officers of his own who had been — 
previously in Biscay and Guipuscoa. Inthe mean time the prisoners sb, “ 
the table of their captor, and were treated with all the respect due to their am 
' In two days the courier returned, and found the general seated with his Silesees. 
jat his mess—overa puchero. Radil's letter was instantly opened, and ettinined 
the following laconic reply—' The -ficers you require I have already shot.’ The 
fate of the unhappy nobleman and his officers is soon told. +‘ Gentlemen ; r 
Zumalacarreguy, throwing the letter to them, ‘I am sorry it is so, but ee | . 
;no alternative. Blood for blood! Send for the confessor ; for you have but “ 
| few minutes to live!’ And, in effect, they were dragged from the very table ; 
which they bad been seated together, and shot in the court-yard ! ™ 
| * Another act of butchery was perpetrated at Bilboa. The people of the town 
| expected the United Kingdom to arrive laden with arms and ammunition for th 
\ troops of Don Carlos, when the Spanish frigate, the Pear!, Standing towards a 
harbour, being mistaken for the vessel in question, five boats, containing miner : 
| five individuals, immediately put off to welcome her. They were trepanned a 
| board,and every sou! put to death in cold blood! Among the sufferers were imaae 
| Arana, a very brave officer, and the companion in arms of General Rodi! in P “ 
| and one of its latest defenders, many gentlemen of distinction, a priest 
major-domo of the Marquis of Valdepenas. ’ 
* This ferocious system of warfare has now been carried on upwards of twely 
months, and there is scarcely a Basque famiiy in the four provinces that has . : 
to mourn the loss of a child or a parent thus savagely slaughtered. The roca 
quence is that the people of these provinces, the most generous and gentle in 
all Spain, seem to have changed their nature; they have become ferocious, and 
seek revenge against the Castilians and Andalusians with the blood-thirsty ‘ irit 
of banditti. Many years must elapse ere the vindictive feelings aroused by ie 
civil war will subside; and the consciousness of crime, the stain of As Se 
blood, must cling to those who have provoked and abetted this hopeless and 
wicked contest.” 
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TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 

O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Color 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor John Cherles Beales, who, acco “1 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to a 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this Reethe 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed, Informa: 4 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed descri tion of the 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who lon Visit 4 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. se 
‘erms.—Ten cents an acre for theland. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 - 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age : 
and $10 each for each child over thatage. Passengers previde their own provisions. 
and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for 
the first half year they will be > the grant. Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wi 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Ap ly (if be 
letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun. 
sel, 57 Wall-street, New-York. Oct, 25, tf] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromj|Days of Satling from 


New-York. Havre. 
E. Funk, |Dec.1, April 1, Aug. 1,JJan,24, May 24,Sep.24 
“ “ 8 a) Rg 























France, 











Sully, C.A. Forbes . . ,JFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘* 16, ** 16) * 8, % g. ¢& 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘24, “* 24, * 24) * 16, % 16, 6 16" 
Utica, atavans Jan. i, May Lmeyt fs a 24, “ 24, a4) 
nae W: Burrows] “16 “16, “ 16] ogee gt ee! 
Normandie,” W.W. Pell,| “24, “24, % gal] 16, % ag, 4 a6’ 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. I,J ‘* 24, ** 24, * 24° § 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, ‘* 8, ** §8,JApril |, Aug. 1, Dec.|' 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘*16, ‘* 16, “* 16) “ 8, * 8, & @ 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘*24, ‘* 24, “ 24) ** 16, * 16, © 16. 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,) ** 24, ** 24, * 24° 
Albany, Hawkes, “* 8, ‘“* 8, “* 8May 1,Sept. 1, Jan. | 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘*16, ‘ 16, * 16) %* 8 8, & 
Henry lV. J. Castoff. “. ae 2 ee =e, * Me 


These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excep: 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wail s:. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





-, her effigy, and on the other an inscription commemorating their heroic 
conduct.” 

A few days after this conversation I met my Spanish friend again, who was 
then coming to seek me, with a budget full of news, fresh from the seat of war. 
He informed me that he liad, the day before, accidentally encountered an old 
acquaintance, a Carlist, who had just arrived from Spain, and who was the 
bearer of some important mission to the friends of Don Carlos in this country. 
I expressed some surprise that the Pretender had friends in England, at least of 
sufficient consequence to render it necessary to communicate with-them. 

“You are mistaken,” replied the Spaniard, ‘he has friends more powerful 
than you suppose ; he has, likewise, English agents in France and Spain; ay, 
and who are paid well for their services; for it appears there is no want of 
money.” 

‘And what did you gather from your friend the Carlist? What have they 
done with Madame Zumalacarreguy !” 

“ The French government have ordered her off to Blois; and very properly, 
for her presence at Bayonne afforded a pretext for the meeting of the disaffected ; 
in fact, the Carlists have established a junta,or council, at Bayonne, with 
Madame at their head, where they discuss all measures for fhe cause, and are 
in continual communication with the head-quarters of Don Carlos in Spain.” 


Shad 


** What sort of woman is she ' 


“He describes her as a middie-aged woman, dark complexion, not handsome, | 


—but possessing a tolerable figure. She conceives it necessary to act the part 
of a heroine, without having much capacity for it ; and expresses her sertiments 
in warm, almost vehement language. One day, when it was intimated to her 
the possibility of an amicable adjustment of the difference, she replied with 
energy, ‘ Rather than see my husband make terms with the Christinos, I would 
gladly see bim a corpse at my feet! Let him die; but not dishonour his king !’ 
She does not appear to have any fear for the General. Two infant daughters 
are with her in France ; her son is in the hands of the Spanish Government.— 
Some one expressed a fear of harm happening to the boy from such treacherous 
guardianship. ‘Letthem dare to kill him,’ she exclaimed, ‘ Zumalacarreguy 
will know how to avenge him!’ 

* The Carlist,”’ contigned the Spaniard, * was, of course, upon terms of inti- 
macy with the council at Bayonne, and describes them as not being particular | 
about disposing of those who they may happen to suspect. They frequent the 
restaurateurs and coffee houses, and obtain intelligence when any traveller is 
about to enter Spain; his motives are then immediately discussed, and intelli- 
gence sent across the frontiers. It will depend on the resolution whieh the 
council may arrive at, what sort of reception the unlucky wight may happen to 
meet, As & specimen,” continued my friend, “of this sort of summary jodg- | 


ment, the Carlist related the following to me :—‘ There was a Spaniard of rank,’ 


at the table d'héte at Bayonne, which I likewise frequented. One of the Car- | 
list junta pointed him out to me as a suspicious character; be said that he was 

going to see Don Carlos, with an introduction from the Bishop of Leon ; cir- | 
cumstances, however, brought him under the ban of the junta, and they forth- 

with dispatched an order to the head-quarters (then at Elisonda) to arrest him | 
immediately on his arrival. No sooner did the unfortunate Viconte arrive, than | 
he was arrested and searched; in one of his boots was discovered a letter of | 
introduction to Rodil ; and upon him was likewise found a physician's prescrip- | 


| tion, which was immediately proved to be—by the summary process of Elisondo | 


| justice—a recipe for a most diabolical mixture, intended to poison Don Carlos! | 


| 


The poor Viconte had ten minutes allowed him fora priest, and was shot without | 
further ceremony !’ 
“ There was another individual, the Carlist told me,” continued my friend, 
“who was unfortunate enough to be taken notice of by this self-elected junta. 
He was a young man of very reserved habits, who was going to the head-quar- 
ters of Don Carlos. He excited the suspicion of the junta—‘ What do you | 
intend doing with him?’ asked the Carlist of one of the council. ‘He must be 
bagged !" replied the other. Ina few days intelligence was brought that he was 
shot immediately he had passed the frontiers '”’ | 
“All this is very shocking,” I observed: ‘it is worthy of the most savage 
and uncivilized times of Europe ; the barbarous Muscovite could hardly exceed 


| StAndrew | J. Taubman, 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromyDays of Sailing from 
} ‘ew- York London. 

Ontario, Sebor, June I, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!6, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, ‘16, * 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | 
Canada, Britton, uly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, | “16, ** 16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. |, 
Hannibal, Hebard, \Aug 1,Dec. 1, April l,j ** 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Philadeiphia, Morgan, | * 16, 16, * 16JJumel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, Mayi,) ** 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
President, | “16, “16, “ 16\July 1, Nov.1, Mar. |, 


Moore, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, wil! always 
be provided. The price of cabin pessage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpoo! Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liqjuors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
oe rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 

For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on board the shps ; to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69% South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front streer, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 

N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamtoats run daily to the Centines| 
and to diferent pasts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, (Delano, gh eg, Mf By Mf 24, 28, 2, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar, 1, July 1, Nov.!, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, “ 24, * 24) * 8, 8, Sf, 
Europe, Glover, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “ 16, 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “6 & 6, 9G, * on; 8,” 24, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, ** 16, * 16,)April1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
United States, iHoldrege, a ee CS BET, 


’ ’ 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
) “ 8 “ 8 “ . 











Napoleon, Smitb, 8, a 7 ee eas oe 
Britannia, Sketchley, | ‘16, ** 16, “* 16,/May 1, Sept.},Jan. | 
England, Maxwell,’ | “24, * 24, “ 24) * 8, * 8 % & 
Orpheus, Bursley, [Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1J ‘* 16, “ 16, *, 16, 
Independence, Nye, “ ¢, “% 8 * Qf * 24, % 86, 24, 
North America, {Dixey, “16, 16, * 16 Huge 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, |Harris, “24, % 24.°% 243 * 6, % & 8, 


‘ , ’ 
These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expes 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the bes 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furmished Ly 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 
be found on board. ae 
Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Euro e, South America, - 
tannia, Orpkeus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoos, 
GOODHUE & Co., = Cc. foe a N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, England, an irginian, 
° WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Corsignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New a 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of ~—: 30th of 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 00™ 


each month. , 
Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpoo'. , 
Se mman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 








: “ | . 30, Ap 
Howard T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, 2h, 
Ajax, | |C.A. Hicrn, | Aug.i4, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. yee 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, Oct. 30, Feb. 25, June; 





: The 

The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and Cn nedy ey ogee ; 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, y oh ond 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the consfract! A aw 


h can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Thet 


furniture of their cabins, whic n seeds 
. iding wines and stores of the best quality, is zee 


this of passage, in the cabin, ine 1 -lusive UF 
“Tt must be confessed,” said the Spaniard, “that Rodil bas set a fearf oh teem ired and ten dollars ; or one hundre d and forty CE eae oF 
example Every man he takes he puts to ath without ceremony, and this | of @ state — The vende yes ~~ n° OT EPHEN ‘WHITNEY. , 
conduct has created a most bitter retaliation. This species of atrocity on either | 5*8°**?P") <neeet eraateaahtada ts Pubes GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or , , 
side nothing can defend; to what extert this spirit is carried the following in- | ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-stree 
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